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CANCO) More about CANCO 
C-Enamel Lined Cans 


ABORATORY tests and actual pack- 
ing show that Canco C-Enamel 
Lined Cans are as well adapted for 
hominy, red kidney beans, clams and 


shrimp as for corn. 


Look for this emblem em- 
bossed in the bottom of 
Canco C-Enamel Lined 


The improved appearance of the pack 
is of equal advantage in marketing. 

Canco Service is ever alert to develop 
and adapt new aids to the merchandising 
of canned foods. Canco C-Enamel is 


one evidence of this activity. 


American Can Compan 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
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LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS compliment 


us frequently, advising our prices, considering 
Quality and Service, are most satisfactory. 


Write us before placing your contracts -- 
Convince yourself. 


The Columbus Lithograph Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds 


EVERY PACKER OF FANCY TOMATOES 


NEEDS 


THE AYARS COMPLETE TOMATO LINE. 


WASHER—A Perfect Wash 


TRIMMER—SCALDER—Removes Hard Stem End—Scalds Perfectly 
CORER—Removes Cores Automatically, All Sizes Tomatoes 
FILLER—A Whole Tomato Filler 


COOKER—Continuous Type, Only Cooker with Controlled Agitation 


Net Results -- More Cans Per Ton 
Finer Quality. 


Write Us Now For Full Details And Price. 


AYARS MACHINE CO. 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


No. 1 


J 
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The Husker That Feeds Like a Cutter 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or Belt Drive readily 
convertible into Motor Drive at small cost. 


Requires one-third the floor space—one-third the power. 
More than pays for itself by the saving of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, experienced for more 
than fifteen years in building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or same may be returned. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


Continental Trust Building Baltimore, Maryland 


We Invite You 


to visit our new plant at Brocton, N. Y. 


Situated on the main highway between Cleveland and 
Buffalo, you can easily and quickly reach our factory when 
driving this way. 


| Undoubtedly, you will be in- 
terested in inspecting the splen- 

*s did Factory that we now occupy 
and to see how the MONITOR 
| Canning machines are construct- 


ed. 


We give you a cordial 
standing invitation. 


BROCTON, N. Y. | srown Seaas Hamilton, Ont 


( Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Sait Lake City, Utah 
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Modern Can Making Methods 


Can users who accepted our recent invitation to inspect our 
Plant, and the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, were trem- 
endously impressed with our facilities. 


On account of seasonal activities many canners were pre- 
vented from being present. To these we renew our invit- 
ation to visit us at any time which may suit their conveni- 
ence, believing that the better acquainted the trade becomes 


with our unsurpassed layout, the greater the popularity of 
SOUTHERN CANS. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


Gibbs Industrial Building | Baltimore 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 
Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 


Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 
Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


( Patented) 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


ADJUSTABLE CYLINDER JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 


Ogden, Utah 
with BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY &MCH. CO. Ltd. 
PITCH INDICATOR Hamilton, Ontario 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md@., 
as second-class mail matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
One Year - = 
Canada - - - § 
Foreign - - - ‘ 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each, 

ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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UTURES: WILL THEY COME BACK?—You 
bet your life they will! Wait until this Fall’s 
and Winter’s prices on canned foods come home 

to the buyers and you will find them covering their 
wants as futures again as they have done in the past, 
and probably to a greater degree than ever. The 
average wholesale grocer is a bum sport; he is one of 
the poorest losers in the world. Two years ago he was 
carried off his feet by a fool movement to over-buy 
future canned foods—they bought like the proverbial 
drunken sailor spending money; and then when they 
found that the canners had run up record packs (as 
they had to do to be safe on their future sales) they 
whimpered like spoiled children, and they went away 
from futures for the 1927 packs—said they were done 
forever with them, again like spoiled children. Now 
if the canners were any sort of business men, with 
this season’s small packs and the cleaned-up condition 
of old spots, they would charge these same buyers a 
pretty price for their peevishness. That is the only 
thing saving the hides of the buyers today—the can- 
ners don’t know the value of their own goods, and 
won’t learn, until the buyers get what they want of 
them. And it is no secret that many jobbers are 
quietly getting plenty of the really cheap goods today; 
that is, cheap in price but high in quality, for the can- 
ners have not awakened and will not until their chances 
are gone, and the goods with them. 


Then next winter you will find these jobbers 
quietly planning to cover their wants in the quality 
goods at prices which they, the jobbers, know full well 
the goods cannot be produced for. And in the rush 
for future business and the eagerness to get ahead of 
the other canner, the sellers will overlook costs and 
profits and get the orders! That’s the one thing—get 
the orders! There is no use warning the canners. 
Some penniless broker will rush into them with an 
order for goods, a few cents under the quoted market, 
and with the story that the price is being cut some- 
where by some one, and the canner will grab the busi- 
ness before the cut comes! They have done it year in 
and year out and there is no indication that they will 
ever stop. It is one of the oldest flim-flam games in 


commercial life, but it works as well in 1927 as it did 
in 1890! 


It is amusing to hear some of the grocery press 
speak of futures as a financing means for the canners 


—that the jobbers finance the canners through buying 
futures. Every business canner reads such assertions 
and wonders how it is done, because he knows he can- 
not do it. If he took some of the future contracts we 
know about to his banker and offered them as collateral 
for the loans he needed, he not only would not get the 
money, but in kindness that banker would have a sanity 
commission sit upon the canner’s case and have him 
committed to some institution before he could do him- 
self harm. The banker who makes the loans is 
handling the deposits and checks of that canner, and 
he knows his costs and at about what price he has to 
sell to make a profit, and the great bulk of future busi- 
ness is so close to the cost line that no banker would 
touch it as a collateral. For that reason it is a pretty 
good bet that the canner never mentions the prices at 


which his futures are sold. They are a thing that no 


good business man is ever proud of—except the buyer, 
to show his shrewdness. The only way in which we 
know that futures are used to finance the canners is by 
the commission houses, who finance impecunious can- 
ners. In that case the commission house, which must 
furnish the money in the spring for the cans, labels, 
and seed, will immediately sell at any old price a per- 
centage of the expected pack, as futures, and always 
to reputable buyers. That house has advanced only 
about 25 per cent of the goods’ value (wages and op- 
erating money is not furnished until the actual can- 
ning begins), and so they need sell but 25 per cent of 
the pack at cost to assure the banks; but they usually 
sell 3314 to 50 per cent or more of the pack at prices 
which the buyer cannot afford to turn down when the 
goods are ready, and such sales are used as collateral 
with their banks. The buyers are reputable and the 
banks are shown that a good proportion of the pack 
has already been sold to be delivered as soon as packed, 
thus covering the loans on supplies, etc. But this is 
the only actual financing of any amount done through 
futures by the canners, and as indicated that is not 
done by the canners. 


Futures are sold by every business on earth, and 
it is right and proper that they be so sold, that the 
manufacturer may know how to proceed, and it is far 
more important with the canners than with any other 
business, because the crops have to be arranged for, 
as well as all the supplies, etc. But the curse of this 


business is that such futures are almost invariably 
Futures ought to bear their 


sold at too low a price. 
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share of the profit as well as spots, and that is a fact 
which many canners may have to learn. 


As for futures making money for the buyers, any 
truthful buyer will show you that they do make money 
on futures, and usually a very handsome profit. Fu- 
tures handsomely reward the buyers, nine times out 


of ten, and the tenth time is caused by an upheaval . 


that every business man knows must come once ina 
while. As long as the canners badly overpacked their 
market the spot buyer held the whip handle and could 
buy spots to better advantage than futures. But it 
begins to look as if that time has passed and will not 
goon return again. And, if it has, the chain stores will 
have to change their method of spot buying or else 
take the leavings. They cannot afford to let the future 
buyers take the cream of the packs and they take what 
may remain. For it is a fact that the best priced 
goods are regularly bought each year from reputable 
canners by steady customers who want quality and 
who pay the canner the price that will permit him to 
produce the spots as wanted. And they are always 
bought as futures—that is, before packed. That is 
the sort of solid business that makes the buyer’s canned 
foods trade profitable, and which makes it possible for 
the canner to carry on. It is only the new or little 
known canner who does not have a good percentage 
of his pack sold every year, in this way, to his selected 
customers; because the jobber with a big canned foods 
business must protect that business and never fail in 
the supply. He is as much interested in finding the 
right canner, one who can and does produce the style 
of goods wanted, as he is in keeping his own customers 
of the better kind. So there is always a tremendous 
business in canned foods futures, as witness the Cali- 
fornia asparagus pack sold within a few days after 
announcement of opening prices; Hawaiian pineapple 
in the same way and many other items. 

The canners need not worry that 1927-28 will not 
see a plentiful business.on futures. But they should 
give some attention to properly pricing their futures, 
and cease giving them away. They should study their 
‘costs, and then allowing something for eventualities, 
price the goods to make them a profit. 


Fortunately this 1927 season the canners had sold 
more lightly of futures than ever before, possibly, be- 
cause now they have on hand some spot goods on 
which they can make the profit that the better prices 
will show, as soon as the canners have backbone enough 
to ask their real value. Other lines of business are 
beginning to ask what is the matter with the canners 
that they do not sell their goods at what they are 
worth. A sale at cost is a disgrace to the man selling 
it, even the buyer having no respect for the man ac- 
cepting his offer. It is an evidence of incompetency, 
of failure as a good business man. And there is no 
_ use trying to bluff it out, like the Israelite who said 

‘he lost $1 on each pair of pants sold at the price, but 
explained, “You see I sell so many of them.” 


If the canners do not stop this they will find that 
not only the bankers will avoid doing business with 
them, but that the supply men will also refrain. 


“AUTHORIZED JUDGE”—One of the letters in 
our mail this week came to us addressed to “Authorized 
Judge, Canning Trade.” In justice to the writer, it 
should be said that it is undoubtedly a stenographer’s 
error, and not a neat play on our name; but we have 
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no desire to be the Judge Landis of the canned foods 
world. 


BOUQUETS—In response to the recent explanation 


of our approaching 50th birthday, and which wiil occur 


next August, 1928, we have received some very com- 
plimentary and flattering letters from advertisers and 
readers. These expressions come from the fullness of 
their hearts and not with any expectation of finding 
their letters spread on pages as testimonials by us, 
and for that reason they are deeply appreciated and 
we thank them sincerely. They would make wonder- 
ful testimonials with both advertisers and readers, but 
putting them to such use would be to debase the writ- 
ers, in our opinion. If the journal cannot speak for 
itself with the advertiser and with the new subscriber 
it is poor indeed; though of course we appreciate the 
good word spoken for it, and us, and in fact our suc- 


cess is entirely due to the helpfulness of our friends 
in just this way. 


OHIO CANN ERS MEET DEC. 13th and 14th—We 
have just received word from Secretary Roy Irons that 
the Ohio Canners Association has decided to hold its 


annual convention on December 13th and 14th, the 
place and hotel to be announced later. 


OTTO KAHN SEES NO REASON FOR EXPECTING 
CHANGE IN PRISPERITY 


TTO KAHN, while visiting in Chicago recently, 
said: “I see no reason for anticipating a change 
in present prosperity in this country. There 

always is the element of the unexpected or unforeseen, 
but as far as underlying conditions are concerned I see 
nothing that will disturb present situation unless we 
overdo things. Business is good, money is easy, and 
prosperity is widely diffused. 


_ Mr. Kahn warned of the danger of overdoing 
things. “An element of danger in any year of pros- 
perity is that it may be overdone,” he said. “There is 
no indication of anything like that at this time. 


“This period of prosperity has continued longer 
and caused less upset and less disturbances than others 
because business has acted sanely.” 


STILL TRUE TODAY 


HERE are persons who constantly clamor. They 

i complain of oppression, speculation, and perni- 

cious influence of accumulated wealth. They cry 

out loudly against all banks and corporations and all 

means by which small capitalists become united in 

order to produce important and beneficial results. 

They carry on mad hostility against all established 

institutions. They would choke the fountain of in- 
dustry and dry all streams. 


In a country of unbounded liberty, they clamor 
against oppression. In a country of perfect equality, 
they would move heaven and earth against privilege 
and monopoly. Ina country where prosperity is more 
evenly divided than anywhere else, they rend the air 
shouting agrarian doctrines. In a country where 


wages of labor are high beyond parallel, they would 
teach the laborer that he is but an oppressed slave. 
—Daniel Webster. 
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Saving Profits 


Causes of ““flats and sours’’ 
develope more quickly 
where improper cleaning 
methods exist. 


The use of 


Cleans Clean 
Sanntary Cleaner .Cleansg 


will definitely insure against 
these profit losses. 


This cleaner has been deli- 
vering superior cleaning ser- 
vice to hundreds of canners 
for nearly twenty-five years. 


Ask your supply man 
for 
| “WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Cotton Stockings! 


Everyone used to wear 
them. Black ones in sum- 
mer-white ones in winter. 
They cost only two bits, | 
too ! 


Then you paid your cookroom foreman 
but two dollars a day and he was willing 
to work the ‘‘clock around’’ for you. 


Those days are gone. Automatic labor- 
saving machinery has changed all that. 
It has become a necessity, not a luxury. 


Anderson-Barngrover machinery elimin- 
ates high labor costs. It has been deve- 
loped to help you produce better canned 
foods with less labor. A-B machinery is 
automatic. A minimum of labor and a 
maximum of quality production are assur- 


ed. 


A-B One Man cookrooms are operating 
successfully all over the canning world. 


There’s one especially adapted for your 
particular product and capacity. 


Write our nearest office today for full 
particulars. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, II. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 

You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 

Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 

ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


BEANS 

LOGANSPORT, IND., August 31, 1927—Poor. 
About 40 per cent. 

FREDERICK, MD., September 3, 1927—String- 
less—65 per cent pack on normal acreage. 

Bush Limas—Condition fair to good. 

HALETHORPE, MD., August 31, 1927—Early 
sowing good quality but yield was about 50 per cent of 
normal, due to drought. Late sowing, fields looked 
good up to a week ago. Beginning to show effects of 
cold nights. Unless weather changes immediately we 
see a very reduced yield. Acreage normal. 


LOGANSPORT, IND., August 31, 1927—Poor. 
About 50 per cent. 

FREDERICK, MD., September 3, 1927—Acreage 
reduced 30 per cent. Crop prospects not over 55 per 
cent. Must have good warm days and nights for the 
next two to three weeks to make the above. 

HALETHORPE, MD., August 31, 1927—Very 
little grown in this locality. Our acreage is small and 
is practically an entire failure. 

QUEENSTOWN, MD., September 5, 1927—Very 
late. 50 per cent acreage. 50 per cent yield. 

SABINA, OHIO, September 1, 1927—Have just 
finished canning our early corn and we find that the 
early corn is yielding from 35 to 40 per cent of the 
yield of 1925, which means that it is yielding about 43 
to 50 per cent of average yield. The later corn is bet- 
ter, but we doubt if it is average yield per acre. Worms 
(corn-ear worm) very bad in the early corn. 

FRUIT 

STOCKTON SPRINGS, ME., August 31, 1927— 
Apples. From appearances and reports would say that 
the crop is very good in this immediate section. Think 
a little better yield than last season. 

SARDINES 

STOCKTON SPRINGS, ME., August 31, 1927— 
Raw fish for the packing of sardines are extremely 
scarce, not only in this section, but on the whole coast 
of Maine, and up until this writing the pack has been 
very much below that of normal years. What few fish 
that have been obtainable have not been of suitable size 


for canning. 
TOMATOES 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., August 30, 1927— 
About 60 per cent with us this year. Too much rain. 
Canning is practically over in this section. Some late 
fields will pick for a while yet. Early fields are done 
this week. We have double the acreage we had in 1926 
but will not can any more than last season. 

HINDSVILLE, ARK., August 31, 1927—Acreage 
about the same as 1926, which was 25 per cent less than 
normal. Condition is 75 per cent of normal account 


continued heavy rains and cool weather. No young to- 
matoes on vines. Price 50c and 7714c, but there are a 
large number of packers withdrawn from the market 
Conditions are worse in the Fay- 


for above reasons. 
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etteville district than here, this being the more hilly 
country. 

OMAHA, ARK., September 3, 1927—We will can 
about 15 cars off of about 300 acres. Just about one- 
half crop with a fairly good grade. 

SAN JOSE, CAL., September 2, 1927—The crop 
in the Santa Clara County in tonnage is about equal to 
75 per cent of normal. Harvesting is just commenc- 
ing. Future weather will control the yield. 

CAMPBELLSBURG, IND., September 4, 1927— 
Expect to harvest a fair-size crop. Quality is fine. We 
don’t anticipate any fancy prices for our pack this year. 

LOGANSPORT, Ind., August 31, 1927—With a 
warm September nearly an average yield. The season 
here has been very wet, cold and late. 

BELAIR, MD., Sptember 6, 1927—The crop is av- 
erage. Acreage is very small. Look for a small pack. 

GIRDLETREE, MD., September 3, 1927—About 
60 per cent of a normal crop. 

HALETHORPE, MD., August 31, 1927—Early 
planting month late. Acreage normal. Condition about 
50 per cent of normal yield expected. Late planting 
normal acreage. Have made good growth but lack the 
usual setting on of fruit. Unless we have ideal weather, 
which must come immediately, usual yield will be cut 
in half. 

QUEENSTOWN, MD., September 5, 1927—75 per 
cent normal acreage. Possibly 75 per cent yield with 
favorable weather conditions. 

EXETER, MO., September 4, 1927—Acreage 
about 75 per cent of past years. Crop about 50 per 
cent of normal and most over. By 15th of September 
will be over. Usually lasts until October 10th. Condi- 
tions throughout Southern Missouri and Northern Ar- . 
kansas seem about the same. With warmer weather 
and no rain for last few days has helped some, but a 
short crop is all we can expect. 

MO., September 1, 1927—Rained to 
eath. 

SARCOXIE, MO., September 5, 1927—There is 
not 50 per cent of acreage in this part of the Ozarks, 
and we have so much rain that the leaves fall off and 
the tomatoes did not set on as they should. I am sure 
there will not be one-fourth of a normal pack, although 
we have had two weeks of good weather; but what to- 
matoes we have will be of good quality. Iam sure this 
applies to Southwestern Missouri, Northwestern Ar- 
kansas and Northwestern Oklahoma. I have been 
growing and canning tomatoes since 1903, and have 
never seen anything like this season. 

GRIMSTEAD, VA., September 5, 1927—The crop 
looked fine until the last heavy rain. Now they are rot- 
ting as fast as can be. The fruit is very watery and 
way below normal. How much below is hard to say at 
this time, but would say about 40 per cent. Cannot see: 
what keeps the prices down as low as they are to save 
my neck. 

HUDDLESTON, VA., September 5, 1927—Condi- 
tion of crop is good. Quality is best in years. Three- 
fourths acreage of previous years. Will have normal 
yield or better. 

LOVINGSTON, VA., September 3, 1927—The 
crop is from one-half to two-thirds of what we antici- 
pated August 1st, and we hear similar or worse reports 
from other sections of Piedmont, Va. The August 
bloom did not set, therefore the late crop will be caught 
by frost. 
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UNWELCOME PUBLICITY 


4 Every time that a can of spoiled food reaches a consumer it causes Unwelcome Publicity for the canner. 
Such publicity is widespread, and is doubly unwelcome because it calls public attention to the fact that 
canners are not always using the proper safe-guards for the public health. 


EK 


Eliminate unwelcome publicity through the general installation and use of the Hansen Sanitary Can 
Washer to insure thorough washing and complete sterilization of the food containers. 


| Canners who use the Hansen Washer are advertising the increased cleanliness and sanitation methods 
on their labels. Insure the quality of your future packs by installing a HANSEN now. 


i HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION ! 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


x 
Hansen Sanitary Hansen Four Roll Ha Sanit Hi Frui Z 
Pea & Bean Filler Beet Topper Can Washer and Vegetable Filler ‘a 


THE NEW 


HYDRO-GEARED 


PEA GRADER 


Get the Particulars 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


Sinclair-Scott Company | 
| Baltimore, Maryland 


| MAKERS OF 
Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 
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What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Changing Conditions Forcing Many Wholesale Grocers To Eliminate Tobacco Depart- 
‘ments, Leaving Field to ‘‘Desk Jobbers’ and Chain Stores—Marked Trend 
Away From Nationally Advertised Canned Foods and Other Grocery — 
Products Seen By J. H. McLaurin—Jobbers Organizing to 
Combat Chains in Demanding Rebates and Low 
Prices—Other News of the Industry. __ 


OBACCO OUT—Wholesale grocers during the past few 

| years, and notably within the last six months, have shown 

a definite tendency to get away from handling cigarettes 

and toaccos, leaving this field to the “desk jobber” and kindred 

distributors. The tobacco department of the average grocery 

jobbing house in recent years ranked well up with the leaders in 

the matter of volume and profit, but developments of the past 
decade have changed this situation entirely. 

The extension of the “drop shipment” method of distribution 
by manufacturers has brought into the business numbers of so- 
called “desk jobbers,” or “drop shipment specialists,’ who carry 
no stocks, invest no money, render no service, but merely accept 
orders from retailers, and place them with the manufacturers 
for drop shipment, taking out a small profit on the deal. To- 
bacco manufacturers in recent years have been getting consid- 
erable business from these “desk jobbers,” who, having virtually 
no overhead, have been in position to give their buyers prac- 
tically all of the trade discount on the products handled. These 
jobbers, as a rule, sell their tobaccos, cigarettes, etc., at 10 per 
cent off list, although occasionally some of them give a still 
larger discount. 

Hitherto, the tobacco manufacturers have counted upon the 
wholesale grocers to “hold the bag” for them. In short, the 
manufacturers have in many instances loaded up the wholesale 
grocers with their products, collected for them, and then dumped 
large quantities of similar products into the jobbers’ territory 
through the job shipment distributors. Naturally, the wholesale 
grocers, who stocked, paid for and merchandised the cigarettes 
and other tobacco products, have not been in position to give 
away practically all of their trade discount, as was the case with 
the desk jobber. As a result of this condition, tobacco in recent 
years has taken its place with bulk sugar as a non-profit pro- 
ducer, and has been carried more or less as an accommodation. 

So much publicity regarding unfavorable conditions in the 
tobacco jobbing business has come to light since the start of the 
year that jobbers in many parts of the country have closed out 
their tobacco departments entirely, with many more contemplat- 
ing the same step. The jobbers have found it exceedingly un- 
profitable to have a large part of their working capital tied up 
in slow-moving, profitless merehandise such as tobacco, and have 
cut loose from the business entirely, leaving a clear field to the 
desk jobbers. 

Thus far the tobacco manufacturers in most instances have 
been blind to the probable aftermath of the present trend of con- 
ditions in the grocery field, and have not taken definite steps to 
correct conditions. The manufacturers in many instances, aside 
from depending upon the wholesale grocers for liberal imvest- 
ments in tobacco stocks, have relied almost entirely upon the 
wholesale grocers for the stocking of sufficient cigarettes and 
tobacco to take care of the small retailers’ business. The desk 
jobbers have handled the volume business, with the wholesale 
grocers relied upon to blanket the field and take in all of the 
small trade which the desk jobber neither seeks nor wants. 
Wholesale grocers, however, have found it impossible to get 
anything near list for tobacco products even from the small re- 
tailers, many of whom preferred to buy from larger dealers, who 
would give them half the discount which they in turn had se- 
cured from the desk jobber. Under these conditions, handling 
tobacco ceased to be even an accommodation for the wholesale 
grocer, but became rather a source of irritation between the job- 
bers’ salesmen and their retail customers. 

Chain grocery systems within recent months have become 
large handlers of leading nationally advertised brands of cigar- 
ettes, and this is expected to “sour” wholesale grocers still fur- 
ther on continuation of their tobacco departments, owing to the 
low prices quoted by the chains, which makes maintenance of 
list prices by wholesale or retail grocers in competitive terri- 
tories impossible. 


Nationally Advertised Brands—Manufacturers of nation- 
ally advertised food products are finding their outlet centering 


more and more into chain store channels, as independent grocers 
endeavor to work away from the products which are either sold 
to the chains at better prices than those offered jobbers and re- 


tailers, or else taken hold of by the chains and sold at cost or 
under, as “leaders.” 


A wholesale grocer in a recent communication to J. H. Mc- 
Laurin, president of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, said: “Speaking for ourselves, for the past four years we 
have gradually been working away from the nationally adver- 
tised brands of merchandise, putting our efforts behind inde- 
a brands, and we are extremely proud of the results of our 
efforts. 


Commenting on the foregoing, Mr. McLaurin says: “Where 
do we find today nationally advertised brands of food products ? 
We find them in the hands of the chain stores, the beloved friends 
and pets of those manufacturers. We find them, for the most 
part, being sold at, or less than, the price at which the whole- 
sale grocer can purchase them, due to the fact of rebates, adver- 
tising allowances, window rental and other concealed subsidies. 
We are in position to say that there are more private labels and 
independent brands and non-advertised brands of food products 
being marketed today than was the case six months ago. The 
awakening is on and there are many manufacturers now coming 
into their own who have heretofore been greatly eclipsed by 
some of these nationally advertised brands. We are interesting 
ourselves in accumulating information concerning lines of coffee, 
cereals, baking powder, soap, grape juice, tobacco, macaroni, milk, 
canned foods, etc., that can be handled by wholesale grocers to 
full advantage and in which the jobber will not be brought into 
competition with the manufacturer; and we are satisfied that, 
during the coming months, we will be able to supply much valu- 
able information concerning these lines in compliance with the 
many requests that we are receiving from wide-awake jobbers. 
For instance, we are now having tried out as to quality two 
brands of coffee which wholesale grocers will be able to pur- 
chase under their own brand and only in such quantities as their 
trade justifies, while not having to compete with the roasters 
for the business. There are food products to the value of mil- 
lions of dollars that can be distributed by wholesale grocers 
throughout the United States, if they will stop now to give con- 
sideration to the benefits to be derived by turning their attention 
to such brands as will show them a profit because guaranteeing 
them protection against competition with manufacturers, which, 
of course, they cannot meet.” 


Big Business in the Grecery Field—Leading wholesale gro- 
cers, not to be outdone by the chain store systems in the matter 
of lining up sufficient buying power to demand rock-bottom 
prices and terms, are understood to have organized in a buying 
chain that will rank them with the biggest in the industry in 
their dealings with food manufacturers and canners. While 
definite announcement of the plans of the reported group is lack- 
ing, gossip in trade circles is to the effect that the body has 
already incorporated, and will soon make its influence felt in 
markets. There have been a number of local groups of this 
character organized within the past few years, but the new 
buying association, it is understood, dwarfs all of the previously 
formed groups. Canners and manufacturers, more than ever, 
will find themselves between two fires—one directed by the large 
chains and jobbers’ co-operative buying groups, demanding a 
preferential price on all purchases, and the other by independent 
wholesale grocers and smaller chains which will demand the 
same prices as those charged their larger competitors, with the 
alternative of taking their business elsewhere. Food producers 
will find it necessary to decide upon one policy or the other, and 
must concentrate the bulk of their business in a few directions, 
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CROP PROGRESS IN THE TRI-STATES 


Crop Experts Show Canners Results—Visit to Seed 
Beds and Explanation of Diseases and How to 
Avoid Them—Luncheon at Ridgely 


tion’s Executive and Agricultural Committee met 

with representatives of the University of Mary- 
land Extension Service and Experiment Station in 
Elkton, Md., on September 1st, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a field inspection tour of seed fields and variety 
tests in that section. 

The party got together at the County Agent’s 
office in Elkton at 1 p. m. 

The following schedule was followed during the 
afternoon. 

Examination of a 20-acre field of Marglobe toma- 
toes on the farm of George McKeowen and Son near 
Elkton. This field was put out and is being saved for 
seed by the Association. The visitors found the seed 
field to be satisfactory and showing up very well in 
view of the delayed planting made necessary by adverse 
weather conditions this spring in Cecil county. 


Inspection of tomato variety tests on the farm of 
George Thornton, Chesapeake City. Eight varieties 
are being used in this test namely: Greater Baltimore, 
Indiana Baltimore, Tri-State, Livingstone Stone, Nor- 
ton, Columbia, Marglobe and Bonnie Best. The test 
had been nicely arranged and cared for and many in- 
teresting contrasts were noted between varieties, as 
stage of maturity, shape of fruit, set, etc. It was, 
— too early to draw conclusion as to ultimate 
yields. 


The party then proceeded to Newark, Del., where 
the United Packing Company’s plant is located. The 
Association seed tomatoes are being pulped and the 
seed saved at this plant. The facilities for seed saving 
were inspected and the party was shown through the 
entire plant, which incidentally is one of the largest 
plants in the East from the standpoint of floor space 
and equipment for the handling of corn and tomatoes. 


The meeting was called to order at 8 p. m. by 
Chairman 8. H. Fooks. Mr. Fooks stated that the 
meeting had been called for the purpose of having the 
committee discuss with the representatives of the State 
University the most effective manner to utilize the 
$10,000 fund appropriated by the last session of the 
State Legislature. The fund has been appropriated 
for the continuation and furtherance of canning crops 
extension work in Maryland. 


Mr. Fooks requested Dr. T. B. Symons, Director 
of the University of Maryland Extension Service, to 
lead the discussion. Dr. Symons enumerated some of 
the production problems which he considered of great- 
est economic importance at present. Dr. Symons stated 
that he would delay temporarily the discussion con- 
cerning the new state appropriation and called on F. W. 
Geise, Coordinator for Maryland experimental work 
with canning crops being conducted through the aid of 
the Purnell fund. Prof. Geise outlined the experi- 
mental projects being carried on in Maryland. 


L. M. Goodwin, Canning Crops Specialist, was re- 
quested to report on the progress of extension work in 
Maryland. 

High points in the reports in which those present 
cemonstrated particular interest were: 


T ti members of the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
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1. The production of adapted strains of sugar corn 
with even maturity and proper starch content. 

2. The effect of the various fertilizer elements on 
the quality of peas and the proper balance best to use. 

3. Control of Anthrocnose disease of beans. 

’ 4, Canners members questioned the value of fig- 
ures being collected by the State Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics on the cost of manufacture of 
canned products. 

5. The testing of commercial varieties of toma- 
toes to determine those best adapted to the several soil 
conditions. 

6. Demonstrations to show that removing suckers 
from sweet corn does not materially increase quality 
nor quantity. 

7. Forms and uses of seed treatment in its rela- 
tion to disease control. 

8. A better organization of facilities for carrying 
cut the tomato seed saving work. 

Dr. Norton reported on the progress being made in 
finding a practical means of controlling tomato Mosaic. 
He stated that it was difficult of solution due to ease 
with which the disease is spread but the early roguing 
of infested plants gave greatest promise. 

Dr. J. F. Pritchard, Pathologist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, outlined briefly the 


essential practices to be observed in successful tomato 
culture. 


1. A long bearing period necessary. This can be 
aided, according to Dr. Pritchard, through the selection 
of adapted varieties and the application of sufficient 
plant food to furnish continuous nourishment. 

2. Leaf spot control by means of fall ploughing 
tomato land. 

The matter of expending the available State money 
for canning crops Extension work next was taken up. 
Dr. Symons expresses the belief that the addition to 
the present force of a trained man to work full time 
on problems of disease control, as it relates to better 
seed and production in the field. This man would give 
his time exclusively to canning crops and be a field man 
rather than an investigator, according to Dr. Symons 
idea of the matter. 

After some little discussion it was agreed to au- 
thorize Dr. Symons to put on a man to do the work 
he had outlined. Mr. Fooks felt that the development 
of better seed for all canning crops produced in Mary- 
land should be given a prominent place by all Exten- 
sion and Experimental forces working on canning 
crops. In this view he of course met with hearty 
accord by all present. ' 

The members of the committee laid emphasis on 
their idea that this available fund was to be expended 
exclusively on extension or field work and along lines 
similar to those already started. 


Dr. Bomberger, Chief of the Del-Mar-Va Eastern 
Shore Association Marketing Bureau, was present and 
spoke briefly on the valuable service rendered the Pen- 
insula Potato Growers by their quotation committees. 

Dr. Symons suggested that the plan of Govern- 
ment-State inspection for canning house tomatoes, 
tried out in Maryland at three points in 1926 and 
abandoned this year, should not be forgotten entirely 
as it had much merit and the canners should take the 
lead in an attempt to put the system into general use. 
With this the meeting adjourned. 

The entire party attending the meeting, with the 
exception of a few of the canners who were from 
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near-by, remained overnight at Elkton and the follow- 
ing morning motored to Ridgely, Md. 

The party made several stops on the way, one of 
particular interest near Denton, Md., where a test is 
being run to demonstrate the effect on yield of the time 
of setting tomato plants to field. The test includes a 
three-acre block, on two acres of which the plants were 
produced under muslin protection and set to the field 
on May 21st. The remaining acre was not set until 
June 1st with plants from the same variety grown in 
the open plant bed according to general practice. 

An outstanding difference was noted in vine 
growth in favor of the earlier set plants. Also, the set 
of fruit was much heavier on the plants set first and 
gave indication of giving a much higher final yield. 

Tours were also held in Caroline, Kent, Dorchester, 
and Talbot counties, Maryland, under the leadership of 
the County Agents for the purpose of examining dem- 
onstrations being conducted locally. After looking 
things over in these counties the automobile party pro- 
ceeded to Ridgely, the central meeting place for the 
afternoon. 


THE LUNCHEON AT RIDGELY, MD. 


FTER a two days tomato field inspection auto- 
mobile trip through Harford County and the 
“Eastern Sho” of Maryland, a party of Tri- 

State packers, numbering about seventy-five, was taken 
in to lunch by the Experiment Station of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, at Ridgely, Md. 

Immediately following the luncheon Dr. T. B. 

Symons, director of extension service, showed those 
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present how pool advertising, such as the California 
Orange Growers and many others have undertaken, 
has been so beneficial to these organizations, and urged 
that the Del-Mar-Va packers take up this move for the 
products of that section. 


Dr. Symons then introduced Dr. F. J. Pritchard of 
the U. 8. Department of Agriculture who said that he 
has examined many test tomato fields in New Jersey 
and Maryland which should produce excellent results. 

Dr. Pritchard then spoke of the principal tomato 
diseases, Early Blight and Septoria Leaf Spot. These 
diseases kill off the leaves of the plant and produce a 
tomato low in color, solidity and flavor. 

Many methods of control have been worked upon, 
and it was found that spraying and dusting are difficult 
and expensive and do not produce a satisfactory result. 
Experiments are now being carried out to kill off the 
fungi. Crop rotation is of little benefit as this fungi 
lives on the dead foliage. Thorough fall plowing has 
proved the most effective and economical. Very little 
blight was found where all dead foliage was com- 
pletely plowed under in the fall. 


It was also found that early plants escape much 
Septoria Blight (Late) and some of the Early Blight. 
Late plants grow during dry time and blossom during 
the wet season so that many blossoms are lost. 

Dr. Norton then asked if thorough spring plowing 
did not produce good results. Dr. Pritchard answered 
that fall plowing was much better because the fungi 
does not live on the turned foliage through the winter, 
but some would live on that turned under for the short 
time between spring plowing and the planting, because 
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in the cultivation of the plants some of this turned 
under foliage would be brought to the surface on which 
the blight fungi would thrive. 

The question why are there various sizes of to- 
matoes on the same plant was asked. There could be 
several causes for this. There may be insufficient pol- 
lination; that is, one blossom receiving more pollen 
than another. Then branches of the plant may hin- 
der the growth of the tomato, etc. 

Dr. Symons then thanked Dr. Pritchard for his 
explanations and introduced Dr. Baumberger, who is 
making a summary for the marketing of “Eastern 
Sho” products, and said that the proper business prin- 
ciple back of the marketing of any product should be to 
cut down the cost of production and improve the 
quality. 

In a study of the dairy industry in Denmark last 
year, Dr. Baumberger found that the Danes have dou- 
bled the milk production of the country in forty years 
through association work. The country of Denmark 
is about the size of Maryland and Delaware combined 
and has over 800 cow testing associations and 1300 
bull associations. It is the associated effort of the 
dairy industry in that country that has produced the 
above stated result. 

As to standardization, the Danes have gone into 
the English market, determined the taste for bacon 
most acceptable to the English palate, cross bred York- 
shire hog with the Danish hog to produce the desired 


taste, killed the hog at a weight which would produce 


the best quality and now they have taken the English 
market. All of the hog raisers sell through the asso- 
ciation, and are paid for their product according to 
their variations from the agreed on weight of 150 lbs. 
This action has produced a standard product as the 
average variation from weight over a period is 5 lbs. in 
dressed stock. 

The standardization of Western products, Cali- 
fornia citrus fruits, etc., is taking the Eastern mar- 
ket. This is shown clearly by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics’ report of carload shipments. Stand- 
ardization is essential. Does Del-Mar-Va want it? 

- This is what Dr. Baumberger will strive to find 
out. 


Mr. C. M. Dashiell, who is head over heels in love 


with the Tri-State Packers Association, and its peren- ' 


nial Secretary, says that the bad feeling which existed 
at this time last year between the canners and growers 
has been settled and that now all are on good terms 
due to the close co-operation of the Maryland Exten- 
sion Service, the factor that brought this condition 
about. 


Dr. J. B. Norton then informed those present that 
he is now making a study of some wilt diseases and also 
Mosaic, a leaf disease. It has been found that Mosaic 
is not strictly a tomato disease but is also found on po- 
tatoes and many other forms of vegetation. So far 
he has not been able to trace the fungi, it being too 
minute to see with a microscope. In watching the 
spread of Mosaic it was found that any contact by an 
infected plant whether it be another plant, the hand, a 
cultivator or what not, the next plant touched will con- 
tract the disease. In one field in a period of three 
weeks the disease was spread by cultivation from 1 per 
cent to 90 per cent. If Mosaic is found in the field 
before blossoming, a very small crop can be expected; 
however, if not found until after the fruit is set, very 
little harm can come of it. 
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Those present were then taken out to see the fer- 
tility trial plots of tomatoes and lima beans. These 
fields were indeed a sight to see, plenty of large ripe 
tomatoes in one plot while the adjoining plot would be 
small and green. This trial distinctly shows the ex- 
cellent work that the Station is doing. It is yet too 
early to report on this work as the crop has not yet 
been gathered. 


DELAWARE CANNERIES SEVERELY CRITICISED 


N the September 1st issue of the United States 
Daily, published in Washington and becoming rap- 
idly recognized as the official mouthpiece of gov- 

ernmental happenings, there appeared a severe criti- 
cism of the canneries as conducted in Delaware. The 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor is the 
originator of this, and that will be sufficient announce- 
ment for many, but it will not undo the mischief done 
by such areport. The fine canneries, “Models of Sani- 
tation” they are termed in this report, are passed over 
with that one mention, and all attention is given to the 
poor, little, bedraggeled canneries and their miserable 
outfits. It is ever thus with the “snoopers,” and espe- 
cially the feminine investigators. There is no branch 
of industry, no home section of all this country, where 
unsanitary and unfit conditions may not be found. 
And it is always these that are dragged out for the at- 
tention of the public. As a whole Delaware’s canneries 
are excellent and measure up to others handling the 
same articles, but there are festering sores among 
them, as there are everywhere and always will be as 
long as human nature is what it is—they exist, as we 
say, in every walk of life. They ought not to exist in 
food production, and they ought to be eliminated; but 
it as hardly fair to the whole industry to hold them up 
to public gaze. It does no good and hurts many inno- 
cent ones. 
The article in question reads: 


Wages and Conditions Declared to Be Poor at Most 
of Delaware Vegetable Canneries. 


Women and Children Work in Unsanitary Plants for 
Average Earnings of $5 to $10 Weekly. 


Poor wages and poorer living conditions charac- 
terize women workers in the Delaware vegetable can- 
neries, according to a report just made public by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. It is 
stated that wages as low as $1 per week were earned 
by some of the women, while the highest noted was 
$28 a week. 

The median of week’s earnings for 1,000 women 
in 24 canneries was stated to be between $9 and $10 
for white women and $5 and $6 for colored. Because 
of the seasonal character of the work, it was stated, 
little attention was given to the comfort of the work- 
ers, who in many places were forced to work in open- 
air pavilions with no shelter in bad weather. The liv- 
ing quarters were described as very poor. 

The full text of the Bureau’s statement follows: 

The miserable and unstable conditions under which 
a great percentage of the women work who go to the 
Delaware vegetable canneries for the canning season 
each year is a feature of a new report of the Women’s 
Bureau. Though some of the 34 canneries visited in 
the State in the course of the survey by_the agents of 
the Bureau were models of sanitation, even the limited 
and seasonal character of the work could not be held 
as a brief for the bad arrangements and lack of care 
of the others. 

Seventeen hundred women were found working in 
the 34 establishments studied, and while as a whole 
they were a shifting class of labor, some had worked 
in the canneries as many as 30 seasons. One of the 
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worst elements found, the housing of migratory groups 
and families recruited from as far afield as the “‘East- 
ern Shore,” Baltimore, Philadelphia, and even Norfolk, 
was due to the fact that in many places an adequate 
local labor supply was not available. Recruiting of 
foreign labor from these distant points by “row bosses” 
or padrones, and the inclusion of the children of the 
families thus brought in, even down to very young boys 
and girls; was a regular custom. 

Out of 736 white women interviewed, however, 
85.7 per cent were native born and only 14.3 per cent 
foreign born, but in addition to these there were found 
431 negro women, almost three-eighths of the total 
number employed. No other manufacturing industry 
in Delaware employed so large a proportion of negro 
women. 

Children Join in Work Beside Their Mothers— 
Seasonal workers as a rule are a distinct group, and 
it is not customary for regular workers to leave their 
jobs to go to the canneries, though some of the women 
had made a practice of doing so. In many cases of 
families, the father and oldest children regularly em- 
ployed stayed at home, only the mother and the younger 
children coming to the camps. An instance of this 
sort was an Italian woman of 55, husand a laborer, 
who had come to the cannery from Pennsylvania with 
her four children, 10, 11, 14 and 15, and mother and 
children were working side by side. The two youngest 
children said they could peel from six to eight buckets 
of tomatoes daily, at 8 cents a bucket. 

Hours of work were based in most instances on the 
ripening of the crop, and though hundreds of women 
had employment for only about half the week, one- 
third of the number reported had worked in excess of 
55 hours, the maximum set by law for other industries 
in the State, and some of these women had worked be- 
tween 70 and 80 hours. Regardless of time worked, 
weekly earnings ranged from less than $1, received by 
12 women, to $28, received by one woman. 

Individual pay-roll data, furnished for the actual 
earnings of more than 1,000 women in the 24 canneries 
where such information was available, showed the me- 
dian of the week’s earnings—half the women receiving 
less and half receiving more—to be between $9 and 
$10 for the white women and between $5 and $6 for 
the negroes. Sixteen dollars is the minimum wage re- 
quired by-the California law for women working 48 
hours in that State, but in Delaware, in 1924, only 
one-fourth of the women working as long as six days 
or 50 hours received as much as this minimum that ob- 
tained in California. 

Tomato canning, which was done in all but four of 
the establishments visited, is a highly competitive busi- 
ness, there being more canners of tomatoes in the 
United States than of any other single article of 
eanned food. This large number is due to the fact that 
the processes are simple, comparatively little machin- 
ery being essential, and the. character of the women’s 
work is similar to domestic food preparation, so that 
additional skill and training on the part of the worker 
is not required. 

Since the season comes during mild weather, it is 
not considered necessary to build expensive and sub- 
stantial structures to house machinery and workers, and 
as a result a large number are merely open-air pavil- 
ions, uncomfortable enough in bad weather. Favorite 
locations are on the banks of streams which facilitate 
the disposal of waste matter and aid in the transpor- 
tation of the crop, but some plants, hardly more than 
neighborhood affairs, were found to be located in the 
fields and in farmers’ back yards, away from towns 
and railroads. 

Working Conditions Found to Be Bad—The prin- 
cipal objections to methods in use in many of the can- 
neries came in the lack of protection from constant 
steam used in scalding and cooking; in the wet and 
slippery floors, partly due to inadequate disposal of 
waste—some of the women being forced to go about in 
rubber boots or to be constantly in wet clothing; in the 
lack of safety devices for protection against machinery 
used; in the lack of any seating arrangements or in 
insufficient ones, in spite of long hours; in work tables 
either too high or too low, necessitating standing for 
the entire work period or bending over in a cramped 
position for lack of a seat; in very bad and inadequate 
sanitary facilities; and in the total lack of comforts, 
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even in some places of the minimum requirements for 
decent existence, in a number of the camps provided. 

Some of the camps were all that could reasonably 
be expected, but more often they were the cheapest and 
poorest that human beings could accept for shelter. 

’ One instance is described in the report as follows: 

“Two of the units of the camp seem to be old 
barns. An aisle runs through the center of the build- 
ing, with doors at each end. Rooms open off both sides, 
with wooden partition not reaching to the ceiling sep- 
arating the rooms. On the aisle side there are no par- 
titions, and sheets, pieces of burlap, and old quilts had 
been hung to secure some privacy;” and, in another 
place, “Six rooms had been partitioned off in an old 
shed. Wide, rough boards had been put in for flooring, 
and a small hole had been cut in the outside walls for a 
window for each room. One corner of the shed served 
as a common dining room and kitchen; there was no 
flooring in this part. On the day of the agent’s visit 
it had been raining and water had leaked through the 
roof so that the ground inside the shed was mostly 
mud. Several negro families were huddled around an 
old rusty-kitchen stove.” 

While the bad conditions described may not be 
typical of the cannery camps in Delaware, they repre- 
sent the camp provisions found in more than one-half 
of the canneries visited. 

The contention, made by many cannery owners, 
that the class of labor employed would not appreciate 
or care for better provisions, were these made, and that 
the industry does not justify a greater expenditure, has 
been successfully answered in California, already 
quoted as to its minimum wage in this respect. 


THE GREATEST OF ’EM ALL 


ECENTLY we claimed that the world’s progress 
| began with the discovery of the art of hermeti- 

cally sealing foods, and on that premise we 
claimed that canned foods are the greatest blessing 
conferred on the human race. 


Mr. Roy Masson, managing director of American 
Housewife’s Bureau, has just sent us a clipping from 
the New York Herald-Tribune of Sunday, August 21st, 


seemingly corroborating our opinion. The clipping 
reads: 
The Tin-Canned World 

Superlatives are invincibly alluring. Like the play which is 
reputed to lie hidden at the bottom of every true New Yorker’s 
trunk, there are few of us who have resisted the temptation to 
compile, some time or other, a list of the seven wonders of the 
world or of the ten decisive battles or of the dozen best books 
to be shipwrecked with on a desert island. After all, why should 
such urges be resisted? No better device for the comprehension 
of history exists than this effort to decide which are its greatest 
peaks or its most crucial turning’ points. When Mr. Edison 
joined, last week, the long list of selectors of superlatives he 
had the excuse of a question. In the course of the familiar ques- 
tion-and-answer game which he has invented for his interviewers 
some one asked the veteran inventor what he considered the 
most useful invention in the world. The reply was “electric 
power.” 

Here is material for a thousand arguments. What would 
electric power amount to without that ancient and fundamental 
invention, the wheel? Is power more important than steel, the 
metal that gives us virtually all our tools, most of our trans- 
portation and a large part of our shelter? How about that 
other ancient invention, long sung by poets but never too loudly, 
the invention of cooks and cookery? Perhaps, best of all, will 
not some advocate rise to urge the claims of what is possibly the 
most revolutionary invention ever made by man, the invention 
of the way to keep food from spoiling by storing it in tin cans? 

The tin can has never had just recognition as a pillar of 
civilization. Two social changes are apparent in modern life. 
One is the relief of mankind from the grinding slavery of labor; 
the other is its relief from the equally ancient threat of famine. 
Virtually no one works today as hard as everybody except kings 
or medicine men worked when the human race was young. Vir- 
tually no one starves to death today, as millions starved annually 
not so many generations ago. The conquest of labor is a gift 


of power; not electric power alone, although that may come in 
Freedom from famine is a gift, quite largely of the tin 


time. 
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Uniform Packing 


This is the task for 1927---No canner can avoid it--- 
It is hard, but it is not impossible---and it is not the sort 


of thing that can be done by guess work. 


To insure 


uniform results you will need uniform procedure. 


In other words you must start right---if you expect to 


end right ! 


Some of the oldest 
and best firms are or- 
dering a copy of A 
Complete Course In 
Canning—to study 
this question from the 
foundation up. That 
will save time, trouble, 
worry—and help 
mightily towards the 
desired end. 


386 Pages 6x9 
Bound in Leatherette, Stamped in Gold 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 


Price $10.00, postage prepaid 


Isn’t that the wise 
way to go about this? 
You have the time 
now. Read this au- 
thority—get all the 
points possible. There 
is nothing that can 
help you as much. 
You'll find it the best 
$10.00 you ever in- 


vested. 
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can. It is not enough that foodstuffs be sufficient; they must 
also be preservable between harvests. That is why grain was 
so long the staple. Barring mice, damp and weevils grain will 
keep. Nowadays everything will keep—inside the tins. Neither 
mouse nor mold can force its way within. Who invented tin 
cans we do not know, nor why, but the merits of the invention 
are recommended to those who feel like arguing with Mr. Edison. 


CANNED FOODS FREIGHT REDUCTION BEFORE 
COMMISSION 
(From the California Fruit News.) 


HE proposed reduction in the freight rate on can- 

ned fruit from the Pacific Coast to central and 

some eastern states to 90 cents a hundred, which 
the railroad companies proposed to make effective in 
May last, is now before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for decision. The water carriers protested 
this reduction and it was held up by the Commerce 
Commission. The position of the water carriers in the 
matter seems an unusual one, but their personal point 
of view is easily understood. 


The reduction suggested by the transcontinental 
railroads on canned foods freight is to get back some of 
the business in this commodity that the railroads lost 
to the water carriers through the excessive competition 
of the latter under the cheap price ruling because of the 
cheap bottoms following the war. Lower freight rates 
are, of course, in the interests of the movement of the 
commodity and those concerned with it, including the 
buyers.. Now the rail carriers want to get back into 
the competition by reducing their own rates and the 
water carriers object. The rail carriers were helpless 
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in the matter in the first instance, when the water car- 
riers’ rates were cheap, but the rule does not seem to 
work both ways: 

. At all events, the California canned fruit industry 
wants the lower freight rate, and both canners and 
wholesale grocers, as well as all other factors con- 
cerned, are awaiting the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on this matter in the hope that 
the decision may come in time to be of some material 
value in the movement of this year’s pack. There is un- 
derstood to be a “nigger” in this particular woodpile in 
the shape of a theory of the United States Department 
of Commerce which is like some other of that Depart- 
ment’s present notions, more theoretical than practical, 
we think, The question was argued last month before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Washington. 


A second payment of $20 a ton on “A” grade of 
dried peaches of the 1926 crop was made to its grower- 
members by the California Peach and Fig Growers 
Association the other day. A final accounting by 
grades will be made a llittle later in the season. 


CENSUS UNDER WAY IN CORN BORER AREA 


CENSUS of infestation by the European corn 
borer of fields in the area of the clean-up cam- 
paign carried on in the spring of 1927 by the 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation with au- 
thorities in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan, has been undertaken, and will be com- 
pleted about September 15, according to an oral state- 
ment on August 29 by the Director of Scientific Work 
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A M S C A N | TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 
CERTIFIED 


50% less labor is required sorting after 
a TOWNSEND than after any other 
make of String Bean Cutter. 


This is the verdict of our customers, 


S EALING F LU ID not should 
consider the point well if labor costs 
Golden Band’’ you 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE on all 
Insist on AMSCAN—the per- lJ 
fect Sealing Compound — and f) 
be safe. “Your bean cutting Burton, Cook & Co. 
when you Rome, N. 
THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK (Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) 4 
! NOW READY 
A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, 4 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 18th Edition. 
Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
x petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. x 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
% brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
canning industry. Get your order in early 
National Canners Association, 1739 H St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Personal Checks Accepted 


The Only Feeder That 


SAVES PEAS, 

IMPROVES THE QUALITY, 
DECREASES BREAKAGE, 
INCREASES CAPACITY 


The reason for this lies in the fact that 
IDEAL VINER FEEDERS WITH 
DISTRIBUTOR thoroughly separate 
the vines, and separtion is essential in 
order to obtain best results from any 
Viner. 


Over 2000 in Use 


IDEAL Feeders were greatly improved during the past two years. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO,, 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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of the Department of Agriculture, Dr. A. F. Woods. 

“Reports now being sent out by self-constituted 
observers are unofficial and unreliable,” Dr. Woods 
said. “No reliable estimate of the infestation can 
be made until the official report is prepared.” 

Statements that the clean-up campaign on which 
the Federal Government spent $10,000,000 was to little 
avail have been made by persons whose observations 
must have been limited to a few fields in locality where 
lack of cooperation prevented a thorough clean-up, Dr. 
Woods pointed out. In several localities, particularly 
in Ohio, where rainy weather delayed field work in the 
spring, all the farmers did not carry out the require- 
ments of the campaign and consequently in some areas 
the corn borer is still prevalent. 


CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN JAPAN 


TRADE note from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Howard B. Titus, at Tokyo, Japan, dated August 
2, 1927, states that the production of canned 
fruits and vegetables in Japan for the year 1925, the 
latest statistics available, was: 
Canned fruits 2,711,245 pounds, valued at........ $333,643 
Canned vegetables 6,254,626 lbs, valued at..... 1,453,040 

These figures show a considerable decline from the 
previous year. It is reported that costs are high in 
factories and that profits are small; hence manufactu- 
rers have not increased their production or manufac- 
tured as much as in the preceding year. 

American canned fruits hold first place among im- 
ported fruits in this market, but an increase in business 
is doubtful as long as the business depression continues 
and the luxury tariff is in operation. It is the opinion 
that fruits packed in water instead of syrup, which 
then do not come under the luxury tariff, have met with 
some success, and it is judged that the sale of these 
goods will increase in this country. 

Imports of canned vegetables for the year 1926 are 
reported to have been 6,606,798 pounds, valued at 
$660,510. This figure shows in increase in valuation of 
approximately $205,000. 

It is stated that imports of canned fruits and vege- 
tables from the United States have increased slightly 
during the past year. Dealers state that the excellent 
reputation enjoyed by American goods in this market 
accounts for this, as well As the fact that the total of 
imports increased from the preceding year. It ap- 
pears that there is no dissatisfaction with goods im- 
ported from the United States in this market, and the 
increase in their use is entirely dependent upon the ed- 
ucation of the people to the use of canned foods. 


STRIKE UPSETS FRENCH SARDINE FISHING 
INDUSTRY 


ITH activities at the Breton ports of Dourare- 

W nez, Audierne, Penmare’h, Le Guilvinec, and 

Convarneay—ports which normally account 

for about three-fifths of the sardine catch for the west 

of France—virtually tied uv by a fishermen’s strike, 

the outlook for the sardine fishing industry this season 

was extremely uncertain as the guarter closed, accord- 

ing to a report from American Consul H. M. Collins, 

at Nantes, France, dated July 20, 1927, and made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

The strike was the result of the announcement 

hy the canners’ association shortly after the fishing 
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season got under way in June that canners were not 
prepared to pay more than $11.76 for 220 pounds of 
fish this year; that they would make purchases on a 
220-pound rather than on a thousand-fish basis. 

The fishermen demanded $31.36 per 220 pounds, 
which corresponds to about $7.84 for a thousand fish. 
During the third week in June the fishermen’s associa- 
tion called the strike, to be effective in all the sardine 
ports in the west of France. The strike did not be- 
come general, but it virtually tied up five ports which 
accounted for $1,138,766 of the total of $1,900,434 
worth of sardines landed in the western coast during 
1925, and brought the principal sections of the sardine 
packing industry practically. to a standstill. 

Before the commencement of the strike fishing 
prospects were promising, the number of boats operat- 
ing being about the same as last year and catches being 
somewhat better both in quantity and in quality than 
at the commencement of the 1926 season. 


THE WHOLESALERS ACT ON CANNED FOODS 


T’S been a long time since the National Wholesale 
Grocers held their annual convention, but their 
Resolutions ought to endure forever, and some of 

them are worth repeating. Canned foods are grad- 
ually but surely gaining the recognition they deserve. 
Here, for instance, are some resolutions affecting this 
industry. Read these: 


Canned Foods Advertising—The tremendous im- 
petus given the distribution of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables by fast freight service throughout the year makes 
it imperative that we redouble our efforts in promoting 
the sale of canned foods not only during Canned Foods 
Week, but during fifty-two weeks of each year. While 
Canned Foods Week has been highly successful, this 
promotional work should not be limited to any particu- 
lar length of time. We most seriously urge that a per- 
manent advertising campaign be inaugurated through 
canners, brokers, wholesalers and retailers, with a view 
to further educating the public concerning the whole- 
someness, convenience and quality of canned foods and 
the economy of their use. 


Canned Food Statistics—It is urged that members 
co-operate to the fullest extent with the Department of 
Commerce in the semi-annual collection and distribu- 
tion of statistics concerning canned corn, peas and toma- 
toes in the hands of canners and wholesale grocers. 


Food Containers—Through standardization and 
simplification the U. S. Department of Commerce has 
made giant strides in reducing industrial and commer- 
cial waste by aiding in the elimination of unnecessary 
varieties and grades of materials. In the interest of 
economy to the trade and to consumers, we suggest 
that the chairmen of the Economy Conference and Can- 
ners’ Conference Committees confer with representa- 
tives of the National Canners Association as to the 
advisability of holding a trade conference under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Commerce with a view to 
eliminating such sized cans as shall be found unneces- 
sary from an economic and practical standpoint, thereby 
effecting substantial savings in cost of cans, labels, 
fiber and wood shipping containers, and we suggest the 
advisability of uniformly marking shipping containers 
as to description of contents. 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Let Us Fill Your [ 
Canning Equipment Needs 


SAFETY 


First, last and always. 


Make sure you have enough fire insurance 
before a fire occurs. After a fire it is too 
late. 


CONTINUOUS COOKER 
Berlin Chapman standard equipment is well made 
and efficient equipment backed by years of success- 
ful eXperience in designing and building. | Write us 
about your equipment requirements. You can fill 
them from one source. 

Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


MACHINERY 
A ict Unit = Complete Canning Plant’ 


During the pack your values subject to 
loss by fire are too great for you to take 
chances with inadequate protection. The 
only safe course is to have full insurance 
coverage. 


Watch your increasing values and in- 
crease your insurance proportionately. 


You can do this most economically with 


BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1927-1928 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


OFFICERS at 
President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 
Secretary, Harry Imwol 
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Benjamin Hamburger, W. E. 
Lamble, R. E. Roberts, C. J. 
Schenkel, H. Steele, J. O. 
Langrall, C. B. Torsch. 
Arbitration Committee, J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, 
J. W. Schall, Herbert C. Rob- 


erts. 

Commerce Committee, D. H. J. Newman 
Nums J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard G. Stewart Hen- 
derson, R. H. 

Legislation Committee, Cc. Burnet Torsch, E. V. Stock- 
ham, Albert er, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, Shriver. 

Claims Committee, Hampton Steele, ge Lang- 
rall, E. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner, Chris 
Grecht. 

Brokers Committee, Ha Imwold, Henry Fiem- 
ing, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A, Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
S. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser. E. 
E. Langrall, B. V. Stockham. 

Hospitality Committee, R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 
Herman Gamee, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
F. Cole, E. Everett 
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where for ninteen years the net cost of 
insurance has averaged $6.20 per thou- 
sand less than the usual insurance com- 
pany premiums. 


Write or wire for the additional protec- 
tion you need to cover your increased 
values. 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 


155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every Week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
1 used No. 10 ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 11 ‘“BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 1-A ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Several Rival and Eureka Hand Apple 
Parers also Ranger Power Parers. 
Oswego Preserving Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


Wanted—Partner 


PARTNER WANTED—Man experienced in canning 
operations. Must qualify to take full charge. Full acreage 
guaranteed. Correspondence solicited. Some capital re- 
quired. Investigate. 

Michigan Refining and Preserving Co. 


, Menominee, Mich. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Chemist and production manager. 
Ten years experience in Tomato Catsup, Puree, Pulp, Spaghetti and 
Pork and Beans. 


Address Box B-1510 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—A New York fruit and vegetable packer 
wants position as Superintendent {with some firm in West or Middle 
West. References. 

Address Box B-1520 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—I wish to make permanent connections 
with a canner of Peas and corn. 

Have had several yeare experience with canneries and am 
thoroughly acquainted with all the latest up to date machinery and 
installing of same; immediately available. 

Address Box B-1512 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Successful executive, sales manager, 
with long commericil expsrience and wide acquaintance among 
Who'esale Grocers and Brokers, desires permanent connection with 
responsible Manufacturer or Canner. Cultured, Christian, 43 years 
old, in vigorous health. Can furnish A references any important 
market. 


Address Box B-1515 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Established canner of mushrooms has opening for 
superintendant who can take charge of production. Experience on 


line of canning mushrooms not necessary, but must be a man of 
ability, moral integrity and dependable, whose references subject to 
investigation. This cannery runs about eight months of the year, 
with arrangements possible for the other four. 
perience and salary expected. 


Address Box B-1516 care of The Canning Trade. 


State fully past ex- 


EF It’s Used In A Cannery, 
Sprague-Sells It! 


Complete Equipment 
for 
Corn Tomatoes Pumpkin Peaches 
Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
Beans Green Beans Apples Berries 


And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 


LARGE volume business enables us to 

build for you strictly high grade canning 
equipment which sells at the same 
price as just ordinary machines. 


Write today for our “new” 
General (Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 
Branch Offices 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE, 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Ma. 
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How To Buy 
And Sell 
Canned Foods 


J. A. LEE 


Completely revised and up-to-date. 


2np EDITION 


For The Canner 


For the Canner, or producer of 
the canned foods in the study now 
forced upon him to improve the 
distribution of canned foods—this 
would seem to be the long-awaited 
answer. It is a treatise upon the 
selling of canned foods such as can- 
not be found —— else, and is 
from the pen of a life-long friend 
of canned foods—than whom there 
is none better able to help them. 

For the teacher of Domestic Sci- 
ence classes, where canned foods 
are looming larger every day, this 
will be found a text book. 


For The Wholesaler 


_ Every step of buying and hand- 
ling canned foods is carefully cov- 
ered, including future buying, arbi- 
tration contracts, and the handling 
of spoiled or swelled canned foods. 
And there are chapters upon tke 
management of salesmen that are 
worth many times the price of the 
book to any wholesale buyer. 


It tells the wholesaler how to 
keep check upon stocks, and how to 
maintain a ready record; how to 
display the goods in the salesroom, 
and what not to do. 


For The Broker 


For the Canned Foods Broker 
this book is almost indispensible, 
as he will realize upon a reading 
of it. It describes his mission and 


defends him against unjust charges, 
the while it coaches him in his duty 
and obligation to both seller and 
buyer. And it will give him a 
“working knowledge” of the goods 
he handles daily, such as he cannot 
get elsewhere. 


The best book of its kind ever compiled for 
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Price $3.00 postpaid 
Cloth bound—270 pages 6 «9 
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ZASTROW PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Used by the Principal Packers in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
—_— Islands, Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Australia 
ica etc. 


STYLE ‘‘A’’ ZASTROW PINEAPPLE SIZER and SLICER 
; Capacity 7,000 to 10,000 Pines per day. 


PINEAPPLE CORERS, SIZERS and SLICERS 


Zastrow Machine Co. Inc. 
1404-10 Thames Street 


CAN PRICES 


Baltimore, Md. 


1927 Prices 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 
1927. 


$15.30 per M 

26.91 

American Can Co. 


The label is noticed before the 
foods are tasted. A Gamse label 
invites a trial. 


H.GAMSE & BRO 
; thographers 
| GAMSE BUILDING | 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


HINDE & DAUCH 
MAXIMUM STRENGTH 
CORRUGATED FIBRE 


BOXES 


OUGH handling in transit 
doesn’t penetrate the de- 
fense of an H& D Maximum 
Strength Canned Goods Box. 
The 40% additional sturdi- 
ness in the package means 
customers better satisfied 
with the contents. Sample 
free on request — (simply 
mention size of your cans.) 


THE HINDE & DAUCH 
PAPER COMPANY 


800 Decatur Street 
Sandusky, Ohio 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 


may take less for a personal reason, but these prices eevee the general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (§) A. E. ~— & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. jIn column headed N. Y 


(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 


. indicates 7. 0. b. factory. 
Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Balto. N.Y. Balto. N. Y. 

ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) SAUERKRAUTY Seconds, Yellow, No. 1. 1.50 
Large, No. 2 10 ret Unpeeled, No. 
3.7 . Peeled, No. 10 4.00 4.25 

ma tandards, No. M Water 1.15 

Green Mammoth, No. 2% No. 3 1:30 1.85 
Medium, No. 2% No. 3 1.45 1.40 Seconds, NO. 3, in Water 1.00 
Small No. 2% No. 10 5.00 4.50 No. 3, in Syrup 1.65 

Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq. 3.50 . . , Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup........ 1.00 1.25 

Small, No. 1 sd... SUCCOTASHf No. 1.50 1.65 
Mam. s 3°05 Std. Green Corn, Green Limas... 1.40 Bartletts, Std., 246... se 2.15 

BAKED BEANS} Std, (Green Corn, Dried Limas). ..... 1.30 

Plain, No. 1 55.65 SWEET POTATOES} PINEAPPLE* 

No. 2 Standard, No. 2 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, NO. 1.75 
In Sauce, 18 0z No. 3 1.20 1.15 Sliced, Extra Std., 
2 va No. 10 4.00 3.75 Higwail Seed "No. 
. awall ice xtra, oO. 
No. 10 4.50 4.50 TOMATOES} Sliced, Std., 2.45 2.25 
No. 3, f.0.b. County... Sliced, Std., No. 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 21.00 1.20 mar County... Grated, Extra, No. 2.00 
td. Cut Green, No. 10 4.75 5.25 Shredded, NO. 10.00 
Sta. Who. Gr. "No. 2..... 1.15 1.25 Ni 3 COUNTY Crushed, "Extra, 
Std. Who. Gr. No. 10... 5.25 5.50 Eastern Pie, Water, NO. 2:75 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 2... .1.15 1.20 Porto Rico, ‘No. 10 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 10... 5.50 4.90 RASPBERRIES* 

Std. Green, NO. 1.60 1.90 F. 0. B County Red, Water, No. 2......... 
Std. White & Green No. 1.20 1.45 Sta. 50 Black Syrup, No. 2.. | 
Std. White & Green, No. 10... 7.00) B. Gounty “47% ... Red, Syrup, No. 2 

Std. No. 10 4.50 Out No. 2 Preserved, No. 1 

No. 2 1.75 2.00 No. 3 Extra, Preserved, No. 1......... 

Baby, No. 1:30 1.15 1.30 Extra, Preserved, No. 2.35 

Cut, No. “90 105 3.75 4.15 FRUITS FOR SALAD*# 

Cut? No. 3 TOMATO PUREE} Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 

Std. No.’ 1, Trimmings... 60 Canned Fish 

No. 10, Trimmings 3.40 HERRING ROE# 

Std. Sliced, No. : . 10 oz. 1.00 1.10 

Sliced, No. 10... wax 4.50 Canned Fruits 15 oz. 1:30 1.40 

Std. Diced, No. OZ. 1.45 
Diced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 18 oz. 1.45 1.60 

Michigan, No. 10 Standard, Nov Factory, 18 on. 

an Os Out 3.50 Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 doz..... 

Co -92% 1.05 oO. lb. cases, 4 doz.. 

Ex. Std. ‘No, 2 APRICOTS* (California) QYSTERS* 

0. 
, Std. NO. :00 1.10 BLACKBERRIESS& 6 oz 
1.00 1. Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 SALMON* 
NO. 2, Preserved. 1.65 2.00 Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 
No. 2, in Syrup. 1.60 1.90 at, No asia 
MIXED VEGETABLES} BLUEBERRIESS§ Flat, No. % sesseee 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 3 1.60 
Standard, No. 2 1.00 1.20 Maine. No. 2 Columbia, Flat, No. 
No. 10 13.00 11.00 Flat, No. 
CHERR Chums, all’ 1.50 1.45 
No. 10 4.65 5.10 E IES§ Medi Red, Tall 2:90 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2 ealum, ed, coe 

OKRA AND TOMATOES} White Syrup, No. 2 

Standard, No. 2 1.19 1.45 Wet, No. 1, 200 1.60 

PEASt : ee Sour Pitted Red, 10s.. SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 

1.60 California 2% F. O. B. Eastport, Me., '26 pack 
B. Co Choice, No. 2 %4 Oil, Keyless 4.90 $3.80 
F. O. B. Co Fancy, No. 2% 74.10 

No. 3 Sieve. No. 2..... 1.00 1.15 Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.20 “4 Mustard, Keyles 5.90 73.75 

B. Co Ln No. 10 4 5.00 5.50 ¥% Oil, Key, Carton -90 5.10 

No 4 Sieve, No. 2... % Mustard, Keyless..... 
F. O. B. Co 1.00 PEACHESS§ California, per case.. 416.00 

1.00 California Std., No. 24%, Y. C 2.00 1.90 Oval, 75.00 
o. 3 Sieve, No. 10.. hoice, No. “bi, 2.60 2.05 TUNA per Ca 

No 4 Sieve, No. 1 5.00 =6.00 2.40 White, 4s 7.00 

No. 4 Sieve -67% .85 Extra Sliced No 1.10 1.20 White, 4s 15.00 

E. Std. No. 2 eva, 3 -80 95 Standard White, No. 2...... 1.40 1.50 White, 1s 23.50 

Pp Extra Standard No. 38... 1.75 1.90 Blue Fin, 1s 
UMPKIN¢ Seconds, White, NO. 1.30 1.45 6.75 

Standard, No. 3 1.30 1.20 Standard Yellow, «so 1.40 1.55 
No. 10 3.25 3.60 Yellow, No. 7.50 

Squash, No. 3 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3...... 1.85 —....... 13.50 
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BALTIMORE, SEPTEMBER 12, 1927 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


First Week of Real Progress—Good Weather Helps 
Crops and Packs—Splendid Quality in Tomato 
Crop—Other Sections Advance Tomato 
Prices—Tri-State Canners Begin- 
ning to Follow Suit—Buying 
Heavy—Corn Strong. 


ROGRESS—This past week has been an ideal one 

for the ripening of all canners’ crops, apparently 

in every section of the country, and the canners 
have been making the best of their opportunity. Asa 
fact, it has made possible the first real work in the can- 
neries, as far as corn and tomatoes are concerned, and 
they need a number of such weeks to get out. The days 
have been hot, with bright sunshine, with rare excep- 
tions here and there, but the nights have been cool to 
cold. This has brought on the tomatoes in splendid 
quality ; in fact, what tomatoes are ripening present as 
fine quality as any could wish. The unfortunate thing 
about it is that the tomato acreage is short, hardly 
more than 60 per cent of normal, taking the country 
over, and the yield on that is short also, averaging 
hardly 75 per cent, so that the outcome, even under 
the best of conditions, can produce but a part of a nor- 
mal tomato pack. Read the crop reports from many 
sections and you will note that the tomato crop is not 
breaking any records, but promises to be short almost 
everywhere. Even Virginia, which in the early days 
hoped for a better than average crop of tomatoes, now 
fears a very short crop. Missouri and Arkansas are 
about through with tomato canning for the season, 
with not better than half the pack they made last year. 
And it must be borne in mind that last year’s tomato 
crop was just about a half crop, a little over nine mil- 
lions of cases for the country. 

As an evidence that the Ozark region is not bluff- 
ing on its pack, it should be noted that the tomato can- 
ners there have advanced their prices very sharply and 
will not willingly consider business under 85c for 2s, a 
big price for that section as ordinarily considered. 
Because the Ozarks, with Virginia, have ruled low on 
their tomato values ever since the closing of last pack- 


ing season. From that viewpoint the tomato situation 
might be considered very strong. And it is strong, the 
only ones refusing to act upon its proven position being 
the tomato canners themselves. 

We were shown this week a list of sales of toma- 
toes in the Tri-States, as reported by the Tri-States As- 
sociation, and the most pronounced thing about it was 
that nowhere in the list could prices be found such as 
are quoted by the brokers in this section, and are heard 
so much about on the street. This does not prove that 
tomatoes have not been sold at the low prices for which 
all the country is now damning the Tri-States tomato 
canners, but it does mean that the members of the Tri- 
States Association are not selling at such prices. All 
of them, as are all reputable tomato canners, are de- 
manding from 5c to 15c per dozen more for their goods, 
both spots and futures, than the prices heard and here 
referred to. Everyone familiar with the marketing of 
canned tomatoes knows where these low prices come 
from, and this season’s actions are not making friends 
for the system and the houses responsible for the 
prices. Some day the buyers will realize what a dis- 
turbing factor these parties are to the whole system of 
canned foods packing and distribution, and then they 
will carefully avoid them and leave them to deal with 
the irresponsible junk dealers among the distributors. 
The jobbers ask for steady prices on canned foods and 
then patronize these cut-throat sharks because they 
can save a penny or two on their purchase. These in- 
terests are not unduly active this season; they are al- 
ways prominent as soon as tomato canning begins, but 
this season they seem particularly objectionable be- 
cause they are preventing the market price on canned 
tomatoes going to its proper level. It is a moral cer- 
tainty that canned tomatoes would be 10c to 15c per 
dozen higher all along the line if this disturbing ele- 
ment were absent. 

However, it is said on the street that they are 
pretty well through, having sold out their factories to 
about the extent of their expected packs, and if that is 
so we may look for a rapid recovery in canned tomato 
prices. 

The buyers have been fattening on these good 
prices, and huge quantities of canned tomatoes have 
been bought and loaded onto the empty floors of the 
buyers. Sellers need not worry that the market has 
been sold up. The entire market is, or rather was, bare 
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of tomato stocks up to the time of canning, and they 
have not covered more than a small portion of the 
whole. There will be plenty of buying from now on, 
and the canner who has quality will have no trouble 
getting good prices for his pack. He may have to wait 
a little while, but it will be worth waiting for. As it 
looks today there cannot possibly be enough tomatoes 
canned to supply the market, even in a normal year; 
and this year is abnormal because stocks in jobbers’ 
hands are lower than ever known before. The people 
are eating and will continue to eat, and in the main the 
quality of this season’s tomato crop is such as will be 
better called for than usual. Everything is in favor of 
the canner who can wait. The jobbers very clearly see 
this, and so they have their agents busy trying to in- 
duce canners to part with the goods now, while prices 
are low; and those agents are using every persuasion 
they know of to get the goods for the buyers. It is a 
hard job for the tomato canners, but again we say it is 
worth fighting for. 


They have spread the rumor far and wide and very 
thick that there is an enormous tomato crop; but use 
the intelligence the Lord gave you and look around. 
Have you any chance for a full pack, or do you know of 
any neighbors who will have a full pack? You may have 
a good yield of fine tomatoes on the acreage you have, 
and we hope you will, because they are needed; but that 
yield cannot make up for the shortened acreage. In 
other words, in the short time Nature leaves you to get 
up any sort of a pack you cannot reasonably expect to 
equal a full year’s work, even if you had a full acreage. 
The tomato situation is strong, and needs only the sup- 
port of the tomato canners to make the market better. 
That is the answer to the oft-repeated question we are 
asked: Why does not the market advance on canned to- 
matoes? The market cannot make itself. It will only 
advance when the canners ask the right price for their 
goods, and, what is more to the point, the buyers are 
willing and ready to pay that price. 


When we began this week’s Review it was not our 
intention to talk about tomatoes, because we have 
harped on that subect so often, in the hope of getting 
some backbone into the tomato canner—and without 
result—that our readers must be tired of it. But the 
tomato situation is so important and the opportunity so 
good for every tomato canner that we just cannot help 
talking about it. Besides, the corn situation is taking 
care of itself, because corn canners know they will have 
a very short pack, and they have long ago refused to 
give their goods away. The same thing is true of the 
string bean pack and market: the canners are asking 
proper prices for them and selling the pack as fast as 
made, and at their prices. The fruit canners of the 
country are meeting with good demand for all the goods 
they have, and at good prices, and even California, 
which told the world it had a big fruit crop, has had 
good demand for the canned article, and indications 
now point to an advance over opening prices. Spinach 
has been largely cleaned up and buyers are scouring 
the market for quality goods, with the prices advanc- 
ing. So that practically everything else in the canned 
foods list is in good position but canned tomatoes, and 
if they were in better position, it would help all other 
lines. Weare not the least afraid that canned tomatoes 
will not work into strong position, and that before very 
long, but we fear that the canners will have sold out 
their packs before that time, and we would like to save 
this loss to these canners. The tomato canners ought 
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to make some money this year on their packs, and if 
they do not, it will be their own fault, but at least they 
will not be able to say that we did not tell them in time. 


HE MARKET—From every section of the country 
{ come reports that canned foods buying has taken 
on new life and that the buyers now show real 
interest where formerly they refused to consider buy- 
ing. Their floors are empty and they have seen and 
come to understand that the canned foods packs of al- 
most every kind will fall far short of normal this year. 
With bare floors that is not a promising outlook, and so 
they are quietly but surely picking up bargains wher- 
ever they can find them, and they have taken a vast 
quantity of goods under this buying. The canners, as 
a rule, have not fully awakened to the new conditions, 
but they are stirring themselves very generally. In 
fact, the packers of most items, except tomatoes, are 
awake and the prices on their goods are advancing. 
Corn is in very strong position, and even when offered 
the market price of $1.00 or more many corn canners 
are refusing business. A well-known Western corn 
canner believes that standard corn will reach $1.25 
before long, which shows how strong that article has 
grown. Certainly the pack is most disappointing, and 
there is good reason for the stronger feeling. All prices 
in this market on canned corn advanced this week, as 
you will note. 

Peas are also getting to their feet. Pea canners 
are showing much more strength and peas are now 
well held. That article will make its mark, because the 
pack is now definitely known as short. Prices have 
advanced on this market this week, and it is said the 
lower qualities which they wanted to work off have 
been cleaned out. Now only the better qualities are 
left and further advances may be looked for. Bargain 
days in good peas at low prices have gone forever. 

Despite all that has been said about tomatoes, 
prices advanced somewhat this past week on this mar- 
ket. But they are far short of other markets, where 
less than 85c on 2’s is no heard of, nor will it be con- 
sidered. The Central West knows the value of toma- 
toes and is asking it, even the Ozark region, where 
tomato prices have ruled low, joining in this advance 
and showing little or no interest in offers at 85c for 2’s. 
It remains only for some in the Tri-States and Vir- 
ginia to join this advance and the tomato market will 
jump. And the jobbers seem to sense this danger. 
They are taking two and three car lots in a steady, daily 
fashion, and have moved considerable goods. 


String beans seem to be in an independent position. 
Stocks are very scarce and not much is expected from 
the fall or late crop. Packs have been moved as quickly 
as made and it is becoming difficult to find just what is 
wanted. Less than $1.00 on standards is not heard, 
and we may expect a steady improvement. 

Sweet potatoes will soon come upon the boards. 
The crop is now turning out as early expected. No crop 
seems able to do this season. Prices on futures are all 
in favor of the buyers. 

The fruit situation seems to be taking good care 
of itself, with promises of an early advance over open- 
ing prices on California fruits. Canners in this sec- 
tion have little or no fruit to work on; there is no apple 
crop and no pears and but few peaches. And all fruit 
prices rule so high that fruit canners do not care to 
touch them. 

The canned fish situation is also in good shape. 
Salmon and sardines are both strong, and there seems 
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to be no shrimp worth speaking of. The oyster season 
officially opened with the 1st of September, but the hot 
weather prevents any work either in the canned or the 
fresh oyster line. It will come along later. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


CANNING TRADE 


Better Buying All Along the Line—Taking Southern 
Tomatoes at the Low Prices—Indiana Rightly 
Values Its Tomatoes—Peas Steady. 

Corn Firm — Fruit Prices to 
Be Higher. 


New York, September 8, 1927. 


T's: SITUATION—With Labor Day, generally re- 
garded as the turning point in canned foods op- 
erations, out of the way, jobbers are getting down 
in earnest to the problem of taking care of their canned 
foods requirements for the fall and winter months. 
There has been a substantial increase in buying all 
along the line, and distributors are even becoming 
reconciled to higher markets on some products. Cali- 
fornia fruits have sold in larger quantities, and South- 
ern tomatoes are being taken hold of in a large way. 
Other vegetables are also coming in for buying inter- 
est, and the canned fish line is steady to stronger. 

Southern Tomatoes—Some weak packers put 
through business on standard 2s as low as 75 cents per 
dozen, cannery, but it appears that all of this stock 
has been liquidated, as well as most of the 7714 cents 
standards. The market is shaping up around 80 cents 
per dozen for 2s, and appears to at last have stabilized 
to some extent. Maryland and Delaware tomatoes 
have been priced below actual market values right 
along, but it has taken the canners a long time to 
discover this. The market on 1s is quoted at a range 
of 4714 to 50 cents per dozen, mainly the latter figure, 
with 3s $1.15 to $1.20 and 10s $3.75 to $4.00 per dozen, 
although some business was reported taken at 10 cents 
under the inside figure quoted on 10s. 


Western Tomatoes—Indiana packers are showing 
firm views with respect to the new pack, offering 2s at 
95 cents, 3s at $1.30, and 10s at $4.00 per dozen, f. o. b. 
canneries, with the usual differentials for extra stand- 
ards. Ozark canners are also rather firm in their price 
views. In California, the tomato pack is just getting 
under way, with old pack practically cleaned up and 
canners adhering to opening prices on their new packs. 


Southern Peas Steady—Packers are getting a bet- 
ter business on standard peas, and the market for 4s 
Alaskas holds steady at 85 to 90 cents per dozen, with 
most packers quoting at the higher price. There has 
been fair buying during the past week, and packers’ 
holdings are not as large as had been generally be- 
lieved. Wisconsin packers have advanced the market 
on standards, and little stock is available under $1.05 
per dozen, f. o. b. canneries. If this basis is main- 
tained, an advance of 10 to 15 cents per dozen in prices 
for Southern packs would appear warranted. 


Standard Corn—Some business in new pack South- 
ern standard sweet corn for immediate shipment is 
reported to have been put through at 95 cents per 
dozen, although the going market for both new and 
old pack appears to be about 5 cents per dozen under 
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this figure. Either the buyers have been badly fooled 
regarding cannery holdings of corn or the packers 
are in good financial position, judging from the firm- 
ness shown on old pack. Midwestern canners are 
quoting standards all the way from $1.00 to $1.15 per 
dozen, the latter quotation for leading brands, and are 
said to be getting a fair business. This advance on 
Western packs would seem to presage a further upward 
movement in values for Southern corn, carrying the 
market to about a $1.00 basis for standard sweet at the 
factory. Fancy corn is steady to strong at all packing 
centers, with a good demand reported. 


Higher California Canned Fruit Prices—There has 
been quite a scramble on the part of jobbers to get 
their early wants on California fruits covered at the 
opening price basis, following reports from the Coast 
indicating the probability of an upward revision in 
prices. Peaches in particular have been bought in 
sizable volume. Many buyers held off on this item at 
the time opening prices were named, and succeeded in 
getting slight concessions from some of the smaller 
packers. The market has since strengthened, with 
rumors of a pending advance of anywhere from 5 to 
15 cents per dozen on standard clings going the rounds 
of the trade. The opening price on peaches was named 
with the expectation that the pack would amount to 
11,000,000 cases. On the sliding scale price contract 
used by growers and canners this year, this would have 
meant a price of $22.50 per ton to the growers for the 
raw fruit. Present indications are that the pack will 
not go much beyond 9,000,000 cases, which will mean 
a price of close to $30 per ton for the raw fruit. If 
this develops, a higher price for canned peaches will 
naturally result. Pie peaches are expected to develop 
an increase of 25 to 50 cents per dozen, with other 10s 
up in proportion. Low grades are in short supply, the 
pack this year running largely to the higher qualities. 
With a short pack of apricots in the cans, packers are 
showing strong price views on this item. Pears and 
cherries are also in form position. 


Salmon—Business in Alaska reds has fallen off, 
owing to the high prices asked by packers, who quote 
$3.00 to $3.10 per dozen, f. 0. b. Pacific Coast. Pinks 
are generally held at $1.50 per dozen on the Coast, 
although it might be possible to do $1.45 to $1.4714 
in some quarters. Opening was $1.35. Chums are 
generally strong at $1.35, Coast, with a fair demand 
in evidence. Distributors look for a curtailment in 
consumption of reds, because of the high prices this 
season. The pack, however, was a light one, and can- 
ners evidently believe that they can move it into dis- 
tributing channels around current price levels. Stocks 
of pinks in the New York market are short, and are 
generally held at a minimum of $1.60 per dozen. 


Sardines Stiffen—A firmer undertone has devel- 
oped in the Maine sardine market. Fishing continues 
unsatisfactory, and packers in most instances can offer 
only broken assortments. California sardines are in 
firm position, and generally offering only in light 
volume for cannery shipment. 


Stringless Beans—Maryland and Pennsylvania 
canners are quoting standard cut stringless beans firm 
at $1.00 per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery, and are getting a 
good inquiry. The market for extra standards is 


quoted at $1.10 per dozen, with $1.05 possible in iso- 
lated instances. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Summer Temperatures Prevail—Canned Corn Prices 
Withdrawn—Peas Advance in Price But Buyers 
Not in the Market—Canned Berries in Mich- 
igan About Cleaned Up—Sundry Items 

Chicago, Sept. 9, 1927. 


ENERAL INFORMATION -For the past week 

we have had in Chicago and vicinity some real 

summer temperatures, the first we have had for 
nearly a year. It is good maturing weather for corn 
and tomatoes for canning purposes. It is also a great 
boon to canners, for many of them in the Central West 
had about concluded that the season had been so belated 
that it would not be possible to get the growing crops 
for canning purposes into the cans until the early frosts 
came to ruin them. 

As will be seen further along in this communica- 
tion, the prices of canned corn and canned peas have 
sharply advanced in first hands. 

Buyers, however, are not yet inclined to pay the 
advanced prices, but are pursuing a waiting policy to 
see if there will be some breaks in the market. Can- 
ners think that the buyers have already waited too long 
for market recessions and that the course of the mar- 
ket will be upward, especially on peas and corn, from 
now on. The course of the market for canned tomatoes 
depends on the maturing of the crop and the rapidity 
with which the crop is gotten into the cans. 

Canned Corn—The general asking price by can- 
ners for standard quality canned corn of the 1926 pack 
is $1.00 per dozen, and the price of fancy Country Gen- 
tleman canned corn is $1.20 to $1.25, all prices quoted 
being f. o. b. cannery. There is no fancy Evergreen 
canned corn of the 1926 pack to be found. There is a 
little fancy grade of Crosby canned corn to be found in 
first hands in Minnesota, which is held at $1.30. 

All Western canners have withdrawn their prices 
on the 1927 output of canned corn from their brokers, 
stating that they are so dubious as to the season, and 
their ability to pack the quantities which they have al- 
ready sold for future delivery, that they are not going 
to take further chances, or make any prices on the new 
pack until the packing makes further progress. 

Canned Peas—Peas have also taken on a sharp 
advance in first hands and standard 4s are held strong 
at $1.00 f. o. b. cannery, and standard 5s, sweet, are 
held at the same price. The higher grades and smaller 
sieves are cheaper proportionately to the price of stand- 
ards as quoted than in previous seasons, because of the 
fact that the output of the canneries ran to the higher 
grades and smaller sieves. 

Buyers are not responding to the advanced prices, 
but are holding off. They are confining their pur- 
chases to the smaller sieves and higher grades, among 
which they are selecting bargains as they find them. 

Sundry Items—There are no red sour pitted cher- 
ries to be found in first hands. A small lot in No. 10 
cans was sold a few days ago from second hands, so we 
learn, at $13.00 per dozen. 

The output of string beans in the Central West has 
been almost ruined by dry weather, in the localities 
where they are grown, at the time of maturing, and 
many crops have been allowed to go to seed in the fields. 

Canned berries in Michigan are about cleaned up, 
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all or nearly all of black raspberries and red or Co- 
lumbian raspberries being concentrated in the hands of 
one big cannery. Blackberries are scarce and the pack- 
ing of plums has not yet progressed far enough for in- 
formation to be had as to the outlook for an output. 

Some of the Michigan canners are quoting canned 
peaches, but their prices are about as high as those of 
California canners, and the buyers are not taking much 
interest in the Michigan pack on that account. 

Canned beets, both in Michigan and Wisconsin, are 
sold up closely and brokers are turning to New York 
— for supplies, and are even finding them scarce 
here. 

An article that has come into a large sale in three 
years past in this market is canned carrots. They are 
packed in New York and Wisconsin and a few in Mich- 
igan, and are put in No. 10 and No. 2 cans, both sliced 
and diced. 

George Leslie, of John H. Leslie & Co., Chicago, 
the big operators in canned foods and dried fruits, has 
returned from his annual vacation and is looking well, 
and says he is feeling fine. He expresses confidence in 
the future of the season’s business in canned foods. 

W. H. Correll, president, and A. A. Schnurr, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Mineral Point Canning 
Company, of Mineral Point, Wis., visited Messrs. Lee, 
Kaufman & Gale, Inc., their Chicago brokers, the past 
week and conferred about the markets. They are can- 
ners of fine qualities of canned peas, and fine, capable 
business men and manufacturers. 


Mr. Sam Steele, president of Steele-Wedeles Co., 
the big wholesale grocers of Chicago, has returned 
from a vacation trip to California and the Pacific Coast. 
He predicts a fine business in foodstuffs this fall and 
says that canned peaches and prunes of California pro- 
duction are selling below producers’ cost, and are in his 
opinion a safe purchase. He thinks that the retail gro- 
cers should feature these goods and sell them freely to 
their customers this fall, as they can thereby make a 
neat profit, and be assured that the fine quality of the 
goods will please and satisfy. 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘*The Canning Trade.’’ 


Ideal Weather This Week—Season Will End This Week. 
Small Yields Generally—Some Fields Yielded 
Nothing—Pack Hardly 50 Per Cent of Last 
Season’s—Prjces Much Firmer—Small 
Holding of Old Stock—Small At- 
tendance at Meeting Sept. 5th 

Springfield, Mo., Sept. 8, 127. 


EATHER—Ideal weather conditions have pre- 
W vailed throughout the Ozark packing district 

since our last report. This has resulted in the 
quick ripening of the tomatoes which were on the vines. 
Canners generally had good runs in packing tomatoes 
last week, and are expecting good runs the present 
week. Notwithstanding this favorable report of the 
tomato situation, many canners have reported that they 
will be practically through packing tomatoes for the 
season by the 10th inst. Some few canners have re- 
ported that they will likely have some light runs next 
week, and when the end of the week is reached, they 
expect to close down their canning plants for the 
season. 
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Tomato Yield—Based on the reports received from 
various canners in different parts of the Ozark pack- 
ing district, facts develop that the tonnage yield per 
acre is very irregular. In some cases the yield figures 
only 114 tons per acre. From some fields of tomatoes 
there has been no ripe fruit for delivery to the canners, 
and no prospects for any yield from a good many fields. 
When these facts are taken into consideration, the Gov- 
ernment report as to the acreage is not a safe basis on 
which to figure the tomato crop for the Ozarks this 

ear. 

r Tomato Pack—From some parts of our district, 
canners claim the pack for the season will not prove 
to be more than 25 per cent as compared with that of 
last year. In another part of the district canners re- 
port 35 to 40 per cent pack, but most canners claim a 
50 per cent pack is the best that they can figure out for 
the entire season. In two or three counties located in 
the extreme Northwest Kansas some canners now fig- 
ure that their pack for the season will equal about 75 
per cent, as compared with last year. When all facts 
are considered, and the situation summed up, we reach 
the conclusion it is hardly safe to say that the Ozark 
tomato packing district will do better than 50 per cent 
pack this year, as compared with the pack of last year. 
Canners claim that this year’s packing season is prov- 
ing to be the shortest that they have ever experienced. 

Tomato Prices—There is a much firmer undertone 
in the market price on new pack tomatoes. There are 
quite a few canners who will have some unsold surplus, 
and who show a disposition to hold their tomatoes off of 
the market until October 1st or later. There are other 
canners who on account of their needs for ready cash 
show a disposition to turn a car or two of 2s standards 
now and then, and the sale is usually made at 80c fac- 
tory points. Some canners, however, have advanced 
their price on 2s standards to 85c, and claim they will 
hold until it is possible to sell at that price. Ones stand- 
ards, 10 ounce, can be bought at 50c; 1s tall, 15 ounce, 
at 70c; 214 standards at $1.10. It is difficult to find 
any canners who have any surplus offerings of new 
pack 3s standards, and where any is found, canners 
hold the price firm at $1.25 f. 0. b. factory point. It 
would likely be possible to pick up just a few cars of 
new pack 10s standards, but canners’ lowest price on 
same is $4.00 per dozen. 

Old Pack—The impression prevails among buyers 
that canners in our district are carrying quite a few 
cars of spot tomatoes from last year’s pack. There are 
just a few carloads of last year’s pack left in canners’ 
hands unsold, and these are held in firm hands, and 
practically at the same prices at which new pack toma- 
toes can be bought. This statement applies, however, 
to old pack tomatoes in cans that are in first-class mer- 
chantable condition. There are probably some odd 
lots—mostly No. 214 and No. 3, standards. in cans that 
have been cleaned up, ends treated with aluminum lac- 
auer, which can be bought at special low prices. The 
auantity as described would probably not exceed five 
to ten carloads. 


Green Beans—The pack is practically over on this 
staple canned food product with the exception of one or 
two canners who have some small fields coming on from 
late sowing, and from which thev expect to pack a num- 
ber of cars in No. 2 and No. 10 cut stringless green 
beans. Most canners are sold out clean on green beans 
—just a few odd lots obtainable now, No. 2 and No. 10 
cut stringless green beans, 95c and $4.75 factory 
points. 
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Canners Meeting—A called meeting of the Ozark 
Canners Association was held in Springfield on Mon- 
day the 5th inst. The attendance at this meeting was 
very small, undoubtedly due to the fact that every to- 
mato canner in the district was running his factory 
and trying to get packed into the cans every case of 
tomatoes possible. All the information that developed 
at this canners’ meeting was simply a confirmation of 
the light tonnage yield of tomatoes per acre, short 
packing season and light pack in general, which has 
been reviewed in this letter. Every canner attending 
this meeting was frank to state that he was not in- 
terested in making any sales of tomatoes at the present 
ruling market prices, unless the sales were made for 
immediate or prompt shipment. Tomato canners, with- 


out exception, are all of one opinion, that higher prices 
must prevail. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Busy in the Canneries—Peach Pack to Be Well Below Last 
Year’s Higher Quality Than Ever Before Demand 
for Peaches Quite Good and Probabilities of Ad- 
vances in Prices—Complete Cleanup of Pears 
Possible—Apricots in Same Position 
as Pears— But Few Canners 
Have Any Spinach—Aspar- 
agus Firm—Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, Sept. 8, 1927. 


USY—The packing of peaches is now about at its height 
B in California, the peak having come a little later than. 

usual this year, owing to the lateness of the growing 
season. The output, of course, will be well below that of last 
year, and will probably amount to between 9,500,000 and 
10,000,000 cases. Large quantities of fruit are being rejected 
by inspectors and the pack is running to a higher quality than 
ever before. Growers are finding a good market for fresh 
peaches in the Eastern markets and quantities of freestones are 
being shipped. This is serving to cut down the pack of free- 
stones and the output of these promises to be curtailed in about 
the same proportion as that of clings. 

While there has been an absence of which might be called 
heavy buying, the demand for new pack peaches has been 
steady and there are indications that some advances in prices 
may be expected at an early date. This is particularly true in 
regard to the lower grades, which will be packed in limited 
quantities this season. Old stocks have been moving freely in 
recent months and are no longer considered excessively heavy. 
There has not been the least tendency toward price shading on 
the new pack, as it is realized by all that prices are at bed- 
rock, and some factories are intimating that the time is about 
ready for some advances, particularly in standards and seconds. 

Pears—The situation on canned pears is in a very satisfac- 
tory shape and a complete cleanup on this fruit seems in pros- 
pect. Last season’s pack has been about cleaned up and this 
year’s Pacific Coast pack will not be an especially heavy one. 
The fresh markets have absorbed large quantities of fruit at 
good prices and the crop in the Pacific Northwest is only about 
half of normal. Foreign buyers, who have been rather slow to 
purchase some other lines this season, have been buying rather 
freely of canned pears of late. 

Apricots—The situation on canned apricots is much like 
that on pears. The old pack has been about cleaned up and the 
new pack is moving off steadily. A larger proportion of the 
lower grades was packed this year than a year ago, as the crop 
was heavy in the southern part of the State and rather light in 
the San Francisco Bay district. As a result, the higher grades 
are steadiest. The pack has been about the same as a year ago, 
or possibly a little lighter. ; 

Spinach—Stocks of spinach are confined to a few holders 
and these have firm ideas as to values. Prevailing prices in 
this market are: $1.05 for No. 1, $1.25 for No. 2, $1.50 for No. 


2%, and $4.90 for No. 10. There will be the usual fall pack, 
but this is so limited in size that it will have no effect on the 
market. 

Asparagus—Canned asparagus is firm at opening prices 
and is moving off in the same steady manner as during the past 
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year. Thanks to the national advertising campaign, it has be- 
come more of a year-around seller and the wholesale trade is 
buying more systematically than in the past, drawing upon the 
stocks of canners as goods are needed. The entire list seems 
to be in demand and most packers seem to have a full range of 
sizes and grades. 

Berries—Canned berries have been moving freely of late 
and stocks, which are light, promise to be cleaned up at an early 
date. Prices are firm on most varieties, the exception being 
blackberries, which were packed very heavily last year in the 
Pacific Northwest. This year the output was curtailed, but 
prices are still a little weak. 

String Beans—The packing of string beans in California 
commenced a little later than usual this year and the season 
promises to be short. The market is quite firm and California 
packers have been receiving inquiries from buyers outside the 
territory usually served, suggesting that other districts have 
short packs. 

Salmon—While most districts are reporting light salmon 
packs, the catch on the Columbia River is proving quite heavy 
and an increase of 50,000 cases over the 1926 pack is expected 
to result from the exceptional success of the gill-net fishermen. 
British Columbia canners were recently ordered to suspend op- 
erations for at least a week. The order closing the coastal 
waters to fishing for at least a week came from Chief Fisheries 
Inspector Major J. A. Motherwell, who said that schools of 
spawning fish had been almost wiped out by the nets while 
waiting for high water to ascend the streams. 

The ship Star of Lapland, of the fleet of the Alaska Pack- 
ers’ Association, arrived at San Francisco late in August from 
Naknek with 58,000 cases of canned salmon aboard. This vessel 
is one of the few sailing ships that went to the fishing grounds 
this season. 


GREAT TIN PLATE EXPECTATIONS FOR NEXT 
SEASON PACK 
From American Metal Market. 


PITTSBURG, Aug. 30.—Already there is talk 
about next season’s food packs being particularly large, 
well above those of this year. Such light packs as there 
are this year were largely discounted. The late run of 
salmon was, of course, not discounted at all. Whether 
the squabble between the packers and growers in Cali- 
fornia peaches was discounted cannot be said positively, 
but it could have been, for the low prices offered for 
this year’s crop were claimed to be due to a large carry- 
over and that could not have been a secret. The light 
packs of peas and corn were fully discounted, can mak- 
ers being fully informed at the beginning of the year 
of the prospects, since they knew there was a large 
carry-over. 

Predictions of large packs next year are made in 
all seriousness. They are predicted upon canned foods 
being well cleaned up by next spring. The circumstan- 
tial evidence that they will be well cleaned up is that 
large distributors, chain stores, etc., are buying canned 
foods very freely now, evidently feeling that prices are 
lower now than they will be a few months hence. 

As to general line consumption of tin plate, it has 
been holding up perfectly well this year, and it is nat- 
urally presumed it will do the same next year. 

This year’s losses from last year are due to lighter 
packs, chiefly in corn, peas, California peaches and sal- 
mon, and to there having been exceptionally heavy ex- 
ports late last year, which cannot be duplicated this 
year, since the special circumstance of there being a 
prolonged strike in the British coal industry, does not 
exist this year. 

There is no occasion to modify previous estimates, 
that this year’s tin plate production will be about 10 
per cent off from the record output of last year. That 
would make this year run about 1,600,000 gross tons, 
including long and short ternes, and would place it a 
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trifle under 1925, but above all other years. That is, 
1927 would be third best. A 7 per cent decrease from 
last year would make 1927 second best. It would take 
more than 15 per cent decrease to put 1927 below third 
place, and that seems to be quite out of the possibilities. 

However, the tin plate situation does not look as 
good, at the moment, as such comparisons would indi- 
cate, for two reasons. First, only a little, less than 
half, of the year’s total loss has occurred thus far, with 
two-thirds of the year elapsed, there having been ex- 
ceptionally heavy production, for the time of year, in 
that last four months of last year. Second, the number 
of mills is considerably larger now, so that even the 
same production would mean a lower percentage rate 
of operation for the industry as a whole. There are 
about 100 more mills than in 1917, when production 
was 1,512,146 gross tons, so 1,600,000 tons this year 
would be only 6 per cent more tonnage with 20 per cent 
more mills. 

The rate of operation in the tin plate industry has 
not changed materially in the past two or three weeks, 
being about half way between 65 and 70 per cent, with 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company running at 
a trifle higher percentage than the independents. 

There is no new business of any consequence, re- 
= being filled by specifications against con- 

racts. 

There is no talk of the new buying season opening 
soon. Some anticipations are possible without that. 
There seems likely to be more anticipatory production 
this year than there was last, the material to be made 
up and shipped or not according to convenience, the 
billing being done January 2nd. 


CANNED FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 
( Continued from page 12 ) 


or lose the big volume orders and go out and keep their produc- 
tion well disseminated through hundreds of smaller jobbers. 
rumber of the leading manufacturers in many fields, just below 
the point where they might ultimately have branched into the 
nationally advertised field, are quick to sense the opportunity the 
present situation affords them, and are cutting into the volume 
of-the leaders in their respective fields by catering to the busi- 
ness of the independent wholesale grocers and passing up the 
business of the chain stores and other buying agencies which 
demand preferential prices and terms. The grocery jobbing 
trade now, more than ever before in its history, is developing 
into the realm of “big business.” 

American Stores in New York—The American Stores Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, one of the largest chain grocery systems 
in the East, has invaded New York State through acquisition of 
the three stores formerly operated by the Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration, shoe manufacturers, for their employes at Johnson City 
and Endicott, New York. The three stores in 1926 had sales 
aggregating close to $1,500,000. The American Stores Company 
operates about 2,100 stores in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland, and it is expected that the company will 
expand its operations considerably in New York State, starting 
at Binghamton and other up-State towns and cities. 

Safeway Stores Sales Gain—Sales of the Safeway Stores, 
Inc. (of Maryland), and subsidiaries for the first six months of 
1927 aggregated $35,090,202, as compared with $22,621,535 in 
the corresponding period in 1926. Net profits, after taxes, 
amounted to $748,716, equivalent to $11.30 per share, earned on 
its 55,069 shares of no par common stock, as compared with 
$698,144, or $10.38 a share in the corresponding period last year. 


— Too Late To CLASSIFY 


FOR SALE—3,000 bushels Keiffer Pears. 
point Hopewell, Va. Immediate shipment. 
with Norwood Wilson, Hopewell, Va. 


Shipping 
Communicate 
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HE POWER of attractive labels 
to help sales has been repeat- 
edly proved. 

‘Putting your product on the dealer's 
shelves does not complete the sale. 
Why not help the dealer sell your 
goods by using attractive labels that 
will create a favorable impression. | 

Let us show you what we mean, any 
attractive labels. é 


CONSULT OUR 
TRADE MARK BUREAU 


No new brand should be adopted 
without careful investigation. 


‘ We operate a Trade Mark Bureau 
for the benefit of our customers.: It 
contains records of over 829,000 
brand names including all registered 
brands. The service is free. 


The. United States Printing 
& Lithograph Company . 


“Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI BROOKLYN 
55 BEECH ST. 70 N. 3rd. ST. 


BALTIMORE 
“* CROSS ST. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 
Relax your mind—and your body. Yeu’ll be bett tel! 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are weicome. 


LUCKY FALL 


A railway superintendent ordered that all acci- 
dents must be reported immediately. Recently he re- 
ceived a wire, “Man fell from platform in front of mov- 
ing train; will wire details later.” 

Five minutes ticked by, then came another tele- 
gram, “Everything O. K. Nobody hurt. Engine was 
going backward.”—Exchange. 


MACK 
Foreman—Are you a mechanic? 
Pat—No, sor; I’m a McCarthy.—Exchange. 


A CATCH QUESTION 


A bystander at a charity bazaar listened while a 
charming young lady tried to interest a difficult young 
man in some various articles for sale in her booth: 

“Would you like to buy a cigarette case?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t smoke,” he said. 

“Perhaps you would like this writing pad?” 

“T never write letters,” he said. 

“Could I interest you in this delicious chocolate?” 

“T never eat candy,” he answered. 

The bystander was determined that the young 
lady should make a sale, so he slipped a cake of soap 
into her hand murmuring, “See what he has to say 
now!” 


FULL ATTENTION 
Mary—Did you ever allow a man to kiss you when 
you’re out motoring with him? 
Margaret—Never. If a man can drive safely while 
kissing me, he’s not giving the kiss the attention it 
deserves. 


A LESSON LEARNED 

A mountain school teacher corrected a boy who 
had said, “I ain’t gwine thar.” 

“That’s no way to talk. Listen: 

“T am not going there; thou art not going there; 
he is not going there; we are not going there; they 
are not going there. Do you get the idea?” 

“Yessur. They ain’t nobody gwine!” 


OH! 
Basil—Do you know who that sweet little girl is 
that I’ve been dancing with all evening? 
Gwendoline—Oh, yes, that’s mother! 
—The Humorist (London). 


JUST ECLIPSED 
Umpire: “Boy, that’s certainly some tear you gave 
your britches when you slid.” 
Rastus: “Suah is. Came mighty near havin’ to 


call dis game off ’counta dawkness.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———<—the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 
BASKETS, Picking. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
rs Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

—, Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
ars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 


Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 


BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. F 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Machine Works, Westminster, 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Hdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
“CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 

veyors. 

Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. | 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
B. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., icago. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sel!s Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. 

Cooker Filers. 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 

Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


See Corn 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 


Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machi 2 
String Bean. See Sting 
cy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete. 
American Can Co., New York. 


Continental Can Co., N 


U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double Seamin 
Machines See Closing 
ORYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Bal 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 

‘he Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Inc., 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanke, 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover 
Ayars Machine Co., N. sn 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sellis Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &c. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlera’ 
Machinery. 

FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 

Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Sprague-Sells rp., cago. 
Steam. See Power Plant uip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Convs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea anne rs. See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


0. 
Sacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins 

rague-Sells Corp., cago. 

Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Barlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Cerp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., more. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarbure, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
. Ermold Co., New York 4 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
lvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
tae Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
. J. Kittredge 0., 3 
Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. » & 
U. 8. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, Dd. Cc. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 
tt Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
ces, Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 


ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J.. - 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & 
Machinery Co., Ba 4 
“Gace Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Baltimore. 
kers’ Cans. ee Cans. 
belie Tubs. Btc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co.. Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Spragcue-Sells Corp.. Chicago. 


THE BUYER’S GUIDE 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Alr, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 


Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfe. Co.. Brocton. N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery 
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SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, me 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., eptpranetia, Ind. 


' Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Eve here. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine 'Co., Salem, N. J. 

ansen Cang. Mch. TD., arburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. ao 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baitimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 


_Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. 
Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich 


See Speed 
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““Slaysman” 
Gang Slitter 


WE guarantee this macbine to ‘‘Cut Dead 

True.’’ Alltin fed comes through ab- 
solutely square and parallel. They will slit 
strips down to 2 inches when fitted with narrow 
hubs, or 314 inches wide with regular hubs and 
334 inches in length. Width of regular hub 
and cutter together 33g inches; width of narrow 
hub and cutter together 15 inches. 


The large cutter shafts are set their entire 
length in long solid bearings. There is no 
spring; they are also provided with end thrust 
bearings, eliminating all lateral motions and 
permitting of very accurate adjustment. 


No overhead drive is required for the grind- 
er, which is carried directly on the frame of the 
machine and driven by belt from the driving 
pulley on the cutter shaft. 


Slaysman & Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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[T HAS been brought to our attention that some purchasers 


of canned corn are of the opinion that the 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


does not manufacture the special “C” enamel cans for corn. 


To correct this impression, we offer the following statement 
of facts: 


“For the 1926 corn pack we made and 
shipped to our corn customers over 40,000,- 
000 Special “C” Enamel Cans. The Special 
“C” Enamel Cans as shipped in 1926 by us 
were the result of years of research and de- 
velopment work on our part. As to their 
efficiency, we do not hesitate to refer any- 
one interested to the packers who use them. 
We will gladly furnish a list of these pack- 
ers upon application.” ; 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


““Now from Coast to Coast’’ 


NEW YORK DETROIT £JERSEY CITY CANONSBURG 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE SYRACUSE CLEARING 
SEATTLE LOS ANGELES SAN JOSE 


